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Realism Versus Marxism 


FREDERICK MAYER 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


I 


Much misunderstanding has developed re- 
garding Russian foreign policy, for it has been 
usually viewed through the window of Marx- 
ism. While the revolution has been an impor- 
tant factor in the formation of the Russian atti- 
tude toward the world, traditional patterns de- 
veloped through the historical heritage of that 
nation are more fundamental. It must be re- 
membered that the foreign policy of a nation is 
an expression of the basic cultural pattern, and 
that ideology is thus a secondary consideration. 
Whenever the term Communism emerges in a 
discussion of Russia, it obscures the issue, for 
on the one hand are those who accept this 
theory as the best explanation of historical 
processes, as a championship of paradise on 
earth; on the other hand are those who regard 
it as an expression of international deviltry. 

A freshman class in college when asked to 
define Communism gave an amazing variety of 
answers. One student said it meant the equality 
of all workers; another claimed it stood for 
absolute dictatorship by one man. A third 
asserted it meant that everything was held in 
common, including women. A fourth said it 
meant a classless society. All of these answers 
indicate a deep ignorance regarding the Rus- 
sian system, which constitutes a mixture of 
many political and economic tendencies. Ac- 
tually, Russia forms a Byzantine, collectivistic, 
Marxian, totalitarian, and democratic society. 

There are deep contradictions in the Russian 
system, just as Marx observed basic diver- 
gences in the capitalistic mode of production. 
Undoubtedly, a Russian student would be just 


as confused regarding American foreign policy. 
By reading Adam Smith or the Manchester 
school of economics he might be able to under- 
stand a part of the economic background guid- 
ing America’s relationship to the world, but he 
would not be able to analyze and to evaluate the 
broad trends responsible for shaping the for- 
eign relations of this nation. We must realize 
that theory forms part of the ideological super- 
structure of the basic institutional system, and 
that events shape the philosophy of a nation, 
making most theories mere rationalizations, 
that is, justifications and explanations of actual 
developments. 


II 


The basic factor in Russia’s relationship to 
the world is geography. Russia is both a Euro- 
pean and an Asiatic nation; she occupies 4 
territory three times the size of the United 
States; she has nearly an inexhaustible wealth 
of mineral resources; and within her bounda- 
ries are more than 180 nationalities. Historic- 
ally, this nation has been exposed to constant 
invasion; hence a strong central government 
was needed to protect the people, both against 
the foreign enemy, especially the Tartars, and 
against the exploitation of the nobility. Ivan 
the Terrible represents the full power of the 
Russian Czar, a strange mixture of supersti- 
tion and craftiness, and he fought fiercely 
against the feudal class. His work was com- 
pleted by Peter the Great, who made the power 
of the Czar absolute by subduing the class of 
warriors called the streltsi, and by subordinat- 
ing the Church to the State. 
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Occupying such a vast territorial expanse, 
Russia had a natural tendency towards isola- 
tion. In the Middle Ages, women lived a se- 
cluded existence, men wore long flowing ori- 
ental robes, and cherished their beards. As the 
centuries passed, there was little progress. 
Technology was inadequate. There was little 
contact with the western nations. The isolation- 
ism of Russia may be compared with that of 
the United States, for both nations are rela- 
tively self-sufficient, and when Russia was inse- 
cure in her foreign policy, especially after the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878, and in 1939, she 
relied upon isolationism. 

In the atomic age, Russia’s geographical 
position has both favorable and unfavorable 
aspects. Since the industrial centers are not so 
densely concentrated as in western nations, her 
resistance could not be smashed by one sus- 
tained blow, and an invader would find it im- 
mensely difficult to supply an army of occupa- 
tion, as the Germans found out in 1941. At the 
same time, Russia is surrounded by powerful 
nations in Europe, in the Near East, and in 






















































































































































































d China. In the atomic age Russia and the 
n, United States have become neighbors, and more 
‘ than ever the two nations must learn to get 
al along with each other. 

What are the historical foundations of Rus- 
sia? Above all the Greek Orthodox Church 
exerted a lasting influence upon the people. 

to This organization became corrupt and _ its 
- priests were the supporters of the upper 
‘ classes; its theology contributed to the ignor- 
ed ance of the common people, and it strengthened 
th governmental absolutism by preaching that the 
de. power of the Czar was derived from God. | 

‘‘, . In the nineteenth century, Russia was still a 
wf leudalistic nation. Serfdom was not abolished 
al until 1861, and even then the land owners con- 
nst trolled the destinies of their subjects. The 
ial power of the Czar was like that of the Egyp- 
yan ‘lan Pharaoh, and he exercised his preroga- 
the tives with the aid of the army and the secret 
dii- vlice. As economic interests at home became 
~ely More desperate, the Czars turned to foreign 
pe adventures, but these did not solve the domestic 
wer roblems. On the contrary, they aggravated 
a them. The war against Japan in 1904-1905 








® ‘Wded in disastrous failure, and it encouraged 
the growth of the revolutionary movement. 
uring World War I the Russian armies fought 
























with conspicuous gallantry, yet their equip- 
ment was third-rate, their leadership ineffi- 
cient, and their ammunition was far inferior to 
that of the enemy. 

In 1917 the Russian government was in a 
state of anarchy, the people were seething with 
rebellion, the spirit of the army was broken, 
and the police force was not strong enough to 
meet the revolutionary onslaught. The Ger- 
mans transported Lenin in a sealed railroad 
car to Russia, and thus helped to give the move- 
ment its dynamic leader under whose guidance 
the liberal government of Kerensky was over- 
thrown, and peace with Germany was made. 

It is important to remember the provisions of 
the treaty of Brest Litovsk. Russia was com- 
pelled to cede Poland, Courland, and Lithuania; 
Russian troops were forced to leave Livonia, 
Estonia, the Aaland Islands, and Finland. The 
Ukraine was converted into an independent 
state; Turkey received the provinces of Arda- 
han, Kars, and Batun. Altogether, Russia lost 
66,000,000 inhabitants and 500,000 square 
miles. But the signing of the treaty did not end 
Russia’s woes. The Germans invaded the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus and engaged in a 
systematic process of looting. Later, Russia 
was invaded by allied armies intent upon de- 
stroying the new regime, and their methods did 
not differ materially from those of the Ger- 
mans. They were determined to build a protec- 
tive wall against the poison of Russian Marx- 
ism. 

The Russian revolution thus started amidst 
incredible chaos, with the economic system 
in a state of utter confusion, with thousands of 
refugees clogging the roads, with provinces 
being ravaged by foreign invaders, white 
generals, and undisciplined peasant bands. 
But the leaders of the revolution believed that 
these troubles were only temporary. They 
hoped for a mass uprising of the workers in 
every capitalistic country, and in the early 
years of the war they thought that Com- 
munism—the realization of the Marxian Utopia 
—was not far off. 


III 


Here it is necessary to turn to the philosoph- 
ical foundation of Russia’s world policy. Karl 
Marx was a prophet, and his books, Das 
Kapital and Communist Manifesto, were re- 
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garded as infallible guides to the new order. 
Karl Marx had applied the Hegelian dialectic 
to the economic processes. Hence, he described 
history with reference to the economic sys- 
tems that prevailed in the different periods. 
As for religion, science, and philosophy, they 
were secondary modifications and results of 
the economic processes. He underestimated the 
power of nationalism and the influence of 
mythology upon the thinking of the people. 
To Marx the outstanding feature of history 
was not the battle between nations, but the 
civil war between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. He believed that this internal con- 
flict would overshadow all other issues and be- 
come more and more violent—with the few 
owning all the wealth and the workers getting 
poorer and poorer; with more violent methods 
of oppression being used by the authorities, 
until finally the workers would rebel, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat would be estab- 
lished, a new Utopia with justice, freedom, 
equality, peace, would be ushered in, and a 
classless society would result throughout the 
world. Marx expected that the revolution 
would occur in highly industrialized countries 
like France and England, but by the irony of 
history, it took place in Russia, where tech- 
nology and urbanization had made little prog- 


——— 


ress. Thus Marxism had to be modified accord. 
ing to Russian experiences, and as in every 
conversion process, the old pattern of thought 
exerted a tremendous force upon the new 
ideology. The same phenomenon can be ob. 
served in action in the conversion of westerp 
Europe to Christianity, and in the spread of 
Buddhism throughout Asia. 


Like the Koran, the Upanishads, and the 
Bible, Marxism has experienced varying inter. 
pretations. There were the Marxist funda. 
mentalists who accepted a literal interpreta. 
tion of the economic prophet, and then there 
was a group that accepted a more liberal and 
allegorical interpretation of Karl Marx. The 
former favored violent means; the latter be. 
lieved in slow evolutionary methods. Both of 
course claimed to represent the true Marxian 
interpretation. The questions relating to Marx 
were not settled by the revolution in Russia. 
On the contrary, countless heresies developed, 
and modifications of the Marxian doctrine as 
stated by Stalin indicated the conservative 
trend of affairs. Thus economic theories, like 
theologies, develop according to the social 
environment, and are constantly changed by 
the exigencies of practical life and by the 
challenges of political emergencies. 


Post-War France 


FRANCES NORENE AHL 
Glendale High School, Glendale, California 


Conditions in post-war France today present 
a striking contrast to those one finds in Britain. 
In France one does not see the rigorous 
discipline and austerity of universal sacrifice 
that one observes across the channel. As a re- 
sult of the war, class distinctions have been 
erased to a very considerable degree in Eng- 
land. In France they have been accentuated. 
Never since the days of the French Revolution 
have class lines been so sharply drawn. Anyone 
can buy the finest of food and clothing in 
Paris—if he has the price. Black markets are 
rampant. 

Yet, according to official figures released 


by the Ministry of Food, the average French 
diet is slightly less than 1,400 calories a day— 
about one half of what it should be. But this 
is not the France you see and feel when yor 
dine in the fine restaurants and cafes of Paris. 

Many of the leading hotels, however, are no 
serving either lunch or dinner because it is 80 
difficult to get food supplies on the legitimate 
market, and government restrictions are % 
binding. Sometimes they can get no meat for 
three months at a time. If they can get tb 
they are allowed to serve it only twice a week. 
Eggs are available only once or twice a week. 
Recently in Paris they were selling for twenty 
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cents each and butter was two dollars and fifty 
cents a pound. 


When I went into the hotel dining room for 
breakfast, I knew that it was not the Paris that 
[had known in pre-war days. In that beautiful 
dining room, with its huge mirrors and its rich 
tapestries, there was not a single flower, and 
no people on earth love flowers more than the 
French do. Only six tables across one end, and 
but two of those occupied, were set with cups 
and saucers, all badly nicked and cracked. The 
hotels are just beginning to replace the dishes 
broken during the German occupation. There 
was no silver, just small black-handle pewter 
knives and pewter teaspoons. The dingy table 
cloths were protected by squares of soiled white 
paper. 


I ordered tea. When the waiter asked if I 
wished bread and butter, I said yes. Later he 
inquired as to whether or not I had brought my 
own sugar, and, upon learning that I had none, 
brought me three saccharine tablets. There 
were four little pieces of French bread scarcely 
more than an inch square with the serving of 
butter. How much did I pay for that break- 
fast? Forty cents for the four tiny pieces of 
bread and the cup of tea, and thirty cents for 
the serving of butter. One cannot get any kind 
of a dinner in Paris for less than two or three 
dollars. Clothes are equally high. Simple little 
felt hats with face veils cost fifty dollars and 
up; short jackets, eighty-five dollars, etc. 


When I arrived at the airport in Paris, I was 
warned that in France I could change foreign 
currency legally only in a bank. I could not 
buy anything legally with an American dollar 
a British pound. The amount of foreign cur- 
tency I carried was recorded in my passport 
and I was required to have the bank fill out a 
form each time I changed American dollars. 
This form I presented to the immigration offi- 
“als when I left France. When I questioned 
the bank officials in regard to the strictness 
of the law, they said almost apologetically that 
did not refer to me, that the main purpose 
Was to have the money that was earned in the 
‘ountry spent there. 


_ One cannot legally take more than 1,000 
‘Tanes—the equivalent of just less than nine 
dllars in our currency—out of France. If the 


francs are purchased in France, banks in Lon- 
don cannot buy them legally. 

The French people repeatedly asked me what 
I thought of Paris and they reminded me con- 
tinually that it was not like the Paris I saw 
before the war, but they insisted that I had not 
seen the worst—I should have been there dur- 
ing the occupation. 

I was impressed, however, with the fact 
that Paris is as beautiful as ever; I was more 
than ever grateful that it had been spared. 
But, at the same time, numerous memorial 
placques along the streets served as constant 
and grim reminders of the terrific sacrifices 
made for the liberation of the city. 

Frequently, the French people expressed 
discouragement. France was a weak nation; 
she was growing weaker every day. What, they 
asked, could 38,000,000 people do against the 
United States with 140,000,000 and Russia 
with 180,000,000? 

France needs a larger population. She needs 
additional labor to help recovery; so she has 
been seeking healthy young workers abroad, 
especially in Italy. Poland, a former source of 
labor, needs her own population now, as does 
Czechoslovakia, which is expelling minorities. 
Spain is cut off from France, so Italy is the 
principal source of outside labor for the 
French. 

France needs at least a million workers im- 
mediately for reconstruction. So far she has 
negotiated with Italy an agreement to permit 
the immigration of 20,000 young men to work 
in the coal mines. Because of the red tape and 
the current diplomatic antipathy between the 
two nations even this is difficult to implement. 

France sought to establish recruiting and 
medical examination bureaus in Italy in order 
to secure select workers, but Rome refused. 

Several thousand skilled workers have re- 
cently been recruited in Ireland, with the ap- 
proval of the government, to assist in the recon- 
struction program of France. This is the first 
time in more than 300 years that there has been 
a move for the Irish to emigrate to France. 

The rural areas of France are being deserted 
in favor of the cities. Whole regions have been 
depopulated. In some parts of the country it 
has been necessary to establish cooperative 
service in order to aid the small farmer. 

After four years of occupation the needs 
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of French agriculture today are great and ur- 
gent. The chief need is for fertilizers. Already 
the United States has exported large quantities 
of nitrates. These are not yet sufficient to meet 
present needs. In order to obtain the necessary 
amount of coal, French mines should produce 
more. A foremost need of France today is more 
coal. In order to obtain this indispensable 
mineral, France considers the internationaliza- 
tion of the Ruhr and the Saar to be absolutely 
necessary. France fears that Germany will 
not be kept down. She fears that peace will 
not be maintained. She received a sharp rebuff 
from Russia last summer when Molotov came 
out for a strong centralized Germany incorpor- 
ating the Ruhr, opposition to which proposal 
has comprised the very cornerstone of French 
foreign policy. 

Although beneath the surface, particularly 


a 


outside of Paris, things are still fairly somber 
in France, the morale of the nation has made 
great strides—almost unbelievable strides— 
since the day of liberation. 

France will recover. It is important for the 
future of Europe, yes, for the entire world, that 
there be a strong France. 

Should France fall to Communism, all 
Europe would come under the control of Mos. 
cow. England would have no chance to with- 
stand the westward expansion of the Kremlin. 

We must do everything possible, economic- 
ally and otherwise, to aid the recovery of 
France. We must join hands with Britain and 
with France—not to save the British Empire, 
not to save France, but to safeguard our own 
security. It is our only hope against the ag- 
gressive might of post-war Russia—our only 
chance for world peace. 


Using the Interview to Understand Judaism 


ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 


East Orange High School, East Orange, New Jersey 


Dear Rabbi Ranson: 

We should like to thank you again for 
your courtesy in taking time out of your busy 
schedule to help us in our study of the Jewish 
faith. Ignorance about each other’s religions 
is one of the main shortcomings of our coun- 
try, and, as you said, we cannot help but 
profit from an exchange of information. 

Thank you also for your kind invitation 
to attend Friday evening services; many 
of our groups expressed a desire to do so. 

Respectfully, 

(Individually signed by the interviewers. ) 

This note, drafted by one of the interviewers, 
epitomizes the purpose and value of this pro- 
cedure. My classes in world history had 
reached the point of studying the rise of the 
world’s great religions. Since the bulk of the 
students in the classes were Christian, personal 
experiences were used to develop discussions 
on Protestantism and Catholicism. Individual 
research and class reports supplemented the 
textbook on Mohammedanism and other Ori- 
ental religions. 


But since many of their friends and con- 
tacts were with Jews, the class felt that it 
should know more about the Jews and their 
religion. Random questioning on the subject 
revealed the usual hearsay distortions of belief 
and ritual. Two possibilities occurred to each 
class as the question of further study was in- 
troduced. One was an assembly of all classes 
to hear a rabbi speak and the other was visite- 
tion by a rabbi to each class. The first was 
rejected because of the scheduling factors in- 
volved and the usual disinterest in a speaker 
on a subject rather abstract. The presence of 
a rabbi for a full day schedule of classes was 
eliminated because of the virtual impossibil- 
ity that the visitor could stay so long at school. 

The idea that a few volunteers from each 
class might visit a rabbi as a group for an inter- 
view was suggested and accepted with col- 
siderable enthusiasm. Considering that per 
sonal contact was limited to about one tenth 
of the total number of students and that the 
information would be second hand, the classes 
appreciated the opportunity to hear about 
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Judaism as interpreted “in their own lan- 
guage.” Before volunteers were accepted the 
extra time and work involved was carefully 
outlined to avoid haphazard participation. 


From the _ introductory steps outlined 
through the general procedure to the final com- 
position of the thank you note, the techniques 
suggested by Olson were followed.’ I contacted 
the local rabbi to make appointment details and 
to explain the purpose of the interview. In 
selecting delegates from the volunteers, it was 
necessary to ascertain that all religions and 
races were represented. To avoid the situation 
where the rabbi would have to confront too 
unwieldy a group, class representation among 
the interviewers was limited to three. 


Shortly after the group was selected a meet- 
ing was held to formulate basic questions to be 
forwarded to the rabbi to guide his remarks 
during the interview. On the following day 
these questions were presented to each class 
for additions. During the preliminary com- 
mittee meeting, suggestions for outside reading 
in Judaism were given. 

On the day of the interview the appoint- 
ment time was verified by telephone and the 
interviewers met to plan a departure point 
for their visit later in the afternoon. At this 
meeting general rules of conduct and introduc- 
tion were discussed briefly. A copy of the 
question outline sent the rabbi was consulted 
again to refresh memories on the high points 
of class interest. Note-taking during the inter- 
view was discouraged, but it was suggested 
that interviewer’s notes and suggestions be 
entered on the outline as soon as possible after 
the interview. The interviewers were urged 
to ask questions to clarify explanations of 
points forwarded to the rabbi. 


Both the rabbi and the group were eager 
that I attend, and that interest was shared by 
me. The invitation was declined because I felt 
that the interviewers would profit more by 
making direct contacts themselves. Besides, I 
wished to avoid the likelihood of teacher-rabbi 
dominance and a discussion that might be be- 
yond those sophomores. 

On the day following the interview, the 
sroup met to discuss the question outline, to 


— 


aX G. Olson and Others, School and Community 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945) Chap. VII, p. 137 ff. 








clarify any general misinterpretations, and to 
prepare individual class reports. The ques- 
tion outline with pertinent remarks has been 
retained as a guide for future classes. 


Needless to say class interest was high the 
day the interviewers reported. After covering 
the points in the question outline, the individual 
class representatives conducted a question 
period on Judaism. Although each class mem- 
ber was unable to meet the rabbi personally, 
the classes felt that they had gained a broader 
understanding of Jews and their religion 
through this procedure. Careful arrange- 
ments made for the interviewers’ comfort and 
the rabbi’s “humaneness and informality” im- 
pressed the young visitors. A later contact 
with the rabbi revealed his keen interest and 
support of the experience. He felt that he had 
learned some additional details of Christian 
worship by the cross-fire of questions in the 
interview. With a group of alert, inquisitive 
young people, the suspicion of prejudice was 
not considered a detriment to the experience. 
Parental approval of the venture was evidenced 
by casual remarks made by some of the inter- 
viewers. Beyond the point of providing news- 
copy, this experience was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure community cooperation for the 
school and department program. 


The question outline below indicates the wide 
range of class interest on the subject. Con- 
sidering that each point was discussed in the 
interview, it can be asserted that a fuller in- 
sight of Judaism was achieved. 


1. What are the basic differences between 
Judaism and Christianity? 

2. What is the relationship between Judaism 
and Zionism? 

3. What is the significance of the Star of 
David? the Talmud? the Apocrypha? the 
Jewish holidays? 

4. What are some of the procedures in wor- 
ship? 

a. Why are caps worn during worship? 

b. Why do so many of the men have long 
beards? 

c. What are some of the features of mar- 
riage and burial services? 

d. What ceremonies are held when boys 
reach adolescence? 


5. Are Jews devout? Do they believe in im- 
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mortality? Is there a Church hierarchy as 
in the Catholic Church? Do the Jews have 
missionaries? 

. What kind of music is used during relig- 
ious services? 

. What training is necessary to become a 
rabbi? Can he marry? 


8. What kind of church schools do the Jews 
have? Can Christians attend? 

9. Are there any objections to recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer in schools? 

10. What are your reactions to the situation 
in Palestine today? What were the rabbi’s 
reactions? 


Free Enterprise’ 


JOHN BARR 


Biloxi, Mississippi 


PART III 


The following is a summary of the conditions 
and assumptions upon which the orthodox 
theory of free enterprise is based. 

1. By definition—no interference with, nor 
participation in, business by government. 

2. The concept of “economic man’”—all men 
were considered to be economic men, men who 
were competent judges of value and who would 
buy only at the lowest price and sell at the 
highest price obtainable in an auction market. 

3. Full and free competition—free and easy 
entrance into all occupations and industries— 
prices determined by numerous bidders. 

4. Free trade—assured by the policy of non- 
interference by government. 

5. Complete flexibility of prices—brought 
about by the free working of the law of supply 
and demand. 

6. Completd mobility of capital and labor 
from place to place and from industry to in- 
dustry. 

7. Human wants are insatiable. 

8. Amount of saving determined by the rate 
of interest—the higher the rate the more sav- 
ing. Saving requires abstinence. 

9. The prompt investment of all savings 
which assures the prompt spending of all in- 
come. This follows from No. 8. 

In Part II we inquired into how well this 
system has fulfilled its promise and found it to 
be about 65 per cent efficient. We also ex- 
amined the first seven assumptions upon which 
the theory of free enterprise is based and 


1 Parts I and II appeared in the February, 1947, 
issue of THE SOCIAL STUDIES (Ed.) 


found them to be false. We will begin here with 
a consideration of the eighth assumption. 


The biggest and most important mistake of 
all was made in the observations of what people 
do with money and why they do it. The atten- 
tion of the economic profession was directed 
to this matter by the late Lord Keynes who for 
many years taught the subject of economics 
in the orthodox manner in the great English 
university at Cambridge. 


Lord Keynes tells us that the rate of interest 
has little if anything to do with the amount of 
money that is saved. He says that saving is a 
matter of habit and depends upon the size of 
income. Not that all people with the same in- 
come save exactly the same amount, but that 
each man’s saving depends upon his individual 
income and that as his income increases, his 
savings increase at a faster rate—saving in- 
creases faster than income. As this is true, and 
it is well confirmed by statistics, it is also true 
that the larger the income the greater the per- 
centage of it that is saved. 


Lack of competition and especially good luck 
have permitted some men to have much larger 
incomes than was ever anticipated by the 
orthodox theorists. As we have seen, their 
wants are not insatiable; after spending all 
that they care to upon their living they save 
automatically and this process is in no way 
influenced by the rate of interest. 

It is true that some saving is done by the 
lower income groups during their productive 
years but this has been done, Mr. Ricardo not- 
withstanding, for the purpose of providing 
against unemployment and sickness and for 
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their old age. By the time they die, this money 
has been used up and the savings of their 
earlier years has been cancelled out. 


It may be true that some saving in the 
middle income groups is influenced by the 
rate of interest, but it is also true that a low 
rate of interest may call for more saving than 
a high rate. If a man wishes to accumulate 
enough funds to yield him an income of $150 
a month on retirement he can do so by saving 
$30,000 if the interest rate is six per cent. 
But if he can get only five per cent he must 
save $36,000. 

After money has been saved there are two 
things that can be done with it: it can be in- 
vested for the purpose of yielding an income 
or it can be held in idleness. Here again Lord 
Keynes differs with Ricardo and the other or- 
thodox writers who developed the theory of 
free enterprise. He says that certain business 
conditions may prevail under which money- 
savers will prefer to hold their funds in idle- 
ness and businessmen will prefer to pay off 
their debts rather than to borrow more money. 
It is investment and not saving that is influ- 
enced by the interest rate and by the rate of ex- 
pected profit when the investment is being 
considered. Keynes holds that interest is not a 
reward for saving but is the reward for not 
hoarding. This may seem to be a trivial differ- 
ence. Whether we save because of interest or 
do so automatically, or whether we hoard our 
money or not may seem not to matter much, 
but on the contrary it is the key to the whole 
situation and is the explanation of depression. 
The point is that there is nothing to ensure that 
the entire national income will be re-spent 
promptly and when some of it is hoarded, un- 
employment will result. 


If a man has saved some money and has 
expected to buy, say, a twenty-year bond bear- 
ing four per cent interest, but finds that he 
can get only three per cent, he is apt to pause 
for reflection. Three per cent over a period 
of twenty years would amount to 60 per cent 
of the capital. If he firmly believes that the 
demand for capital is temporarily low and will 
soon return to the former level, he will decide 
to keep his money idle and wait for a better 
opportunity. Even if he has to wait for five 
years and can then buy a fifteen-year four per 


cent bond he will still obtain the 60 per cent on 
his capital over the period of the same twenty 
years and may do even better. He will wait be- 
cause not many depressions have lasted five 
years and the interest rate has risen during 
periods of recovery. 


Wages also rise during the recovery period 
and, as wages and interest are the principal 
costs of production, the prospects for profit 
decrease as the crest of the boom approaches. 
This also causes businessmen to lose their en- 
thusiasm for investment and induces them to 
cut short their borrowing and increase their 
holding of cash. After a period of great busi- 
ness activity unsold inventories of goods tend 
to pile up and merchants begin to get the idea 
that it may be possible to buy goods at lower 
prices later on. They also defer purchasing and 
begin to accumulate cash. 

All this shows that money is at times 
hoarded, and the belief of our orthodox theor- 
ists that such a thing would never never hap- 
pen turns out to be false. As money is hoarded 
spending falls off, the demand for goods slack- 
ens, unemployment increases and the depres- 
sion is on. 


Boom periods have two principal charac- 
teristics: great activity in all lines of actual 
production is accompanied by a great deal of 
speculation in bonds and stocks and in real 
estate. Money used in speculation does not put 
anybody to work. Speculation does not produce 
any new goods; it merely means change of 
ownership in those goods that already exist. 
The effect of speculation is therefore the same 
as that of hoarding. Money that could have 
been used in productive enterprise is not used 
that way, wages are not paid out, goods are not 
demanded, and no employment results. Again 
we are on our way to depression. It may be 
that in the early stages of a speculation boom 
easy profits result in more spending for con- 
sumer goods but the bidding up of prices of 
real estate and securities cannot go on forever 
and the higher they get the greater will be the 
inevitable fall. 


We have now shown that all of the assump- 
tions upon which the theory of free enterprise 
was based are false—people do not behave the 
way they were supposed to. It is only fair to 
say that these assumptions may have been 
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more nearly correct 150 years ago than they 
are today. -The principal change has been 
in the growth in size of our business firms. 
Then there were many small firms and business 
was more competitive. Today we have larger 
organizations and that means less competition 
and more large incomes. Larger incomes in 
turn mean larger savings and the difficulty of 
finding use for these larger savings increases. 
During the 1920’s we were saving and lending 
to foreign countries about one billion dollars 
a year. This money was mostly spent in this 
country and did its part in maintaining pros- 
perity. In 1929 we suddenly stopped our 
foreign loans and sent the money to New York 
to be invested in the stock market. A few 
months later the collapse occurred. 


According to our orthodox theorists, savings 
is the only way in which economic progress can 
be made—the only way in which goods can be 
made with less effort—but this also is untrue. 
A great deal of progress has been the result 
of invention. If a manufacturer has a machine 
which costs him $1,000, and will wear out in 
ten years he charges $100 a year to deprecia- 
tion and at the end of the ten years has $1,000 
with which to buy a new machine. Now sup- 
pose that his old machine produced 100 units 
of goods in one day. When the time comes to 
buy a new machine he finds that inventors have 
so improved it that the new machine can still 
be bought for $1,000 but will turn out 125 
units per day. A great deal of progress has 
been made, but no saving has been required. 


Further, as noted above, during the past 150 
years we have employed about five per cent of 
our labor force in making new capital goods. 
But at the same time we have had on the aver- 
age more men than that unemployed. These 
men did not starve but were supported by the 
community in some way. If we had wished to 
produce more capital goods we could have done 
so by using these idle men and it would not 
have been necessary for anybody to abstain 
from the consumption of goods in order to 
support them. As the men returned to work 
they would naturally consume more than when 
idle but part of the unemployed could be put 
to work producing consumer goods while the 
others produced capital goods. Again saving 
would not be necessary, at least not any more 
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saving than was previously being done. This 
does not mean that some saving would not be 
beneficial, but it does show that considerable 
progress could be made without it. 

The progress that we will make will depend 
largely upon the losses we are willing to stand 
for. “In creating the better we often destroy 
the good.” After everyone is housed, the build. 
ing of a new house will create a vacancy. The 
extent to which we will be willing to accept 
the loss of the old houses will determine how 
many new houses will be built. 


It is apparent from the foregoing that we 
never have had pure capitalism and never can 
have it. Our business system is a cross be- 
tween private enterprise and government ac- 
tivities and the proportion of the latter has 
been constantly growing. There are two ways 
in which the government can act to maintain 
a high level of production. First, it can act to 
prevent depressions, and secondly, when private 
business begins to slacken it can compensate 
for this by increasing its own activities. 


We have seen that the principal difficulty 
comes from the existence of large incomes from 
which large savings are made and the failure 
at times of these savings to be used at all or 
else they are used in such a way that they do 
not create employment. In 1929 the richest 
ten per cent of our people received 46 per cent 
of the national income. In the same year 
thirty-eight rich men had a total net income of 
$360,000,000 and 425,000 cotton mill workers 
had a total net income of $325,000,000. 


The obvious way to prevent money from 
being held in idleness would be to see that it 
gets into the hands of people who will promptly 
spend it. Here again the government has two 
ways of proceeding. It could and should exert 
every effort to prevent the receipt of large 
incomes by dishonest methods. This may be 
called reform. After that it can take a portion 
of the large incomes and distribute the money 
in such a way that it goes to people in the lower 
income groups, either by giving them the op- 
portunity to earn it, or by expenditures, which 
will improve the health and education of sub- 
standard groups and thereby benefit the nation 
as a whole. 


The best way that has as yet been devised 
to do this—although not a perfect way—is by 
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means of progressive taxes on personal income 
and inheritance taxes. Other ways are possible. 
The government could go in for public owner- 
ship of our large industrial corporations, or it 
could permanently adopt the system of war- 
time controls such as wage and price fixing, 
etc. Control by taxation, although not popular, 
would be resented less than the other methods. 
The beauty of income taxation is that adjust- 
ments can be made simply by changing the 
figures in existing laws and if we go too far we 
can easily retrace our steps. 

The supporters of non-interference by gov- 
ernment have four back-to-the-wall arguments 
that they use in defense of their system. The 
first of these is the incentive argument which 
directly opposes high income taxation. As 
stated before they hold that money profit is the 
only incentive toward productive activity. It 
may be true that money profit is the greatest 
single incentive, but it is not the only one. 


In this connection we can find a distinct con- 
tradiction in the capitalistic argument. Under 
free and full competition prices would tend to 
equal costs and there would be little, if any, 
profit. If any person or firm were known to be 
making large profits, then under the condition 
of free and easy entrance into any business, 
others would soon come forward and divide the 
field. Thus the capitalists hold that under their 
system large profits are on the one hand impos- 
sible and on the other hand absolutely necessary 
for business activity. We have also seen that 
it is the existence of large uninvested savings 
derived from large profits that bring on the 
depressions. 

Further, after a certain point it is not the 
mere making of money that is the incentive, 
but rather the making of more money than 
one’s competitors or neighbors. The Smiths not 
only try to keep up with the Joneses but the 
Joneses try to keep ahead of the Smiths. This 
would not be prevented by a progressive in- 
come tax until the rate reached 100 per cent, 
Which has never yet been imposed and is not 
advocated here. 


We are told that high income taxes discour- 
age the taking of risks in business ventures. It 
Ils said that a man will not enter business if 
the government is going to take all his profits. 
This is an exaggerated argument because, as 


seen above, the government never takes ali the 
profits. And in one way high income taxes 
actually encourage risk-taking. A man in the 
highest income brackets may take a long chance 
in oil development. Why not? If he strikes a 
dry well and loses $100,000 he can charge it 
off to business expenses and the chance of 
striking a gusher has only cost him about 
fifteen cents on the dollar. Cases like this fre- 
quently occur and tend to maintain employment 
in various ways. During the war a great deal 
of advertising of articles not in production 
was continued because the cost could be 
charged off against excess profits. It was not 
high income taxes nor government hostility to 
business in any other way that caused the col- 
lapse of 1929. 


That money profits are not the sole incentive 
to work can be seen in the case of most scien- 
tists, artists, educators and public servants. 
Nearly all teachers of all grades believe them- 
selves to be under-paid, yet they continue at 
their jobs. There must be some other induce- 
ment. Nearly all of our government officials 
above the $5,000 a year level could make more 
money in private life. In the armed forces, 
general staffs and commanding officers use 
medals, ribbons and citations generously. This 
is not only to reward merit but as inducement 
for others to go and do likewise. In Germany, 
businessmen continued to manage their affairs 
efficiently after Hitler had taken away most 
of their monetary payments. Pure love of work 
well done, social prestige and public esteem are 
still powerful forces in creative enterprises. 
Columnist-psychologist Wiggam when asked: 
“Has the importance of the profit motive in 
business been overrated?” replied: “It is one 
of the most exaggerated notions about what 
makes men strive that has ever been cooked 
up.” 

In. considering the matter of incentive, let 
every young man ask himself this question: 
“Which do I prefer, one chance in a million to 
make a million, or a great many more chances 
than I now have to make, say fifty thousand 
dollars?” In creating incentive for the few 
we may destroy it for the many. 


The next bulwark in the defense of orthodox 
free enterprise is the contention that any step 
in the direction of socialism will eventually 
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lead to complete socialism and is to be avoided 
at all costs. Complete socialism would mean 
that the entire national income would pass 
through the hands of the government. This 
is the case of Russia where the government 
pays out all income (everybody works for the 
government) and must therefore take in all 
income. (This is not absolutely true of Russia 
but is near enough to the truth as not to de- 
stroy the argument.) 

For the past 150 years in the United States, 
government budgets have been steadily in- 
creasing, but our biggest peace-time budget, 
including all government expenses, federal, 
state and local, has never exceeded 25 per cent 
of the national income. If our government 
handles 35 per cent of the national income, it 
could probably maintain full employment for 
many years to come. That is a long way from 
complete socialism. Count Bismarck, the Chan- 
cellor of Germany during its most progressive 
period, was the father of social security. In the 
early 1880’s he inaugurated old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, etc., and he did this 
for the avowed purpose of combating socialism. 
His statement was as follows: “The cure of 
social evils must not be sought exclusively by 
way of repression of Social Democratic ex- 
cesses, but equally by positively promoting the 
welfare of the workmen.” No one would ever 
accuse the Iron Chancellor of being a Socialist. 


Another major contention is that for every 
dollar the government spends businessmen 
refuse to spend a dollar, thus rendering useless 
all government efforts toward recovery. This 
contention has not been proved. During the 
1930’s businessmen invested in new products 
and processes whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Nylon, plastics, streamlined rail- 
road trains and the making of paper from ma- 
terials not used before were all developed dur- 
ing this period. They did not, however, require 
the huge capital expenditures that were neces- 
sary in the development of the automobile 
and allied industries of the 1920’s. We were 
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told that much more private money would have 
been spent on hydro-electric development dur. 
ing the 1930’s had it not been for government 
repressive measures and competition. But 
when the government began to build power 
dams, it was claimed the private companies 
had already built so many generating stations 
that all possible demand could be met for many 
years to come. If that were the case why 
should private industry build still more? As it 
turned out when we started our armament pro- 
gram in 1940 one of the first demands of the 
Army was for more dams on the Tennessee. 
But if capital does go on strike and refuse to 
operate except under its own rules then govern- 
ment will be forced to take over all industry 
and the onus of totalitarianism will be upon 
the capitalists themselves. Are we to be gov- 
erned from Washington by representatives 
elected by the people or from New York by 
self-elected and self-perpetuating Boards of 
Directors? The American, French and Russian 
Revolutions were all caused by the stubborn 
refusal of the ruling classes to correct abuses. 


The Custer’s Last Stand position in favor of 
orthodox free enterprise is the bald statement 
that even if we do have Great Depressions, we 
still do not want the government sticking its 
nose into business. Everyone is entitled to his 
own opinion, but 5,000,000 unemployed people 
(in 1932 there were 15,000,000) will have the 
balance of power in any election that will be 
held in this country for many years to come, 
and whether we like it or not they will surely 
vote for government intervention rather than 
continue out of work. 


At the present time the very serious strike 
situation is simply a fight between capital and 
labor, labor demanding the wider distribution 
of wealth which is essential to the smooth 
working of the capitalistic system. If the gov- 
ernment, by a proper and adequate system of 
taxation, would bring about this wider dis- 
tribution of income in an orderly and scientific 
way, the labor problem would be largely solved. 
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Glacier Torrents Used for Irrigation 


F,. DOSSENBACH 
New York City 


Without irrigation, Switzerland’s lush Rhone 
Valley in the canton of Valais, Switzerland, 
would be little more than barren desert. The 
fact that it is one of the tiny Alpine democ- 
racy’s most fertile farming regions is due al- 
most entirely to a unique system of irrigation 
that taps glacier streams and rivers. 

Hundreds of years ago, Swiss mountaineers 
began to divert the waters of rushing moun- 
tain torrents through a system of canals, or 
“bisses.” Even today these “bisses” continue 
to operate much as they have for centuries— 
remarkable examples of primitive engineering 
ingenuity. 


Control hammers, actioned by water-wheels, 


The main difficulty facing the peasants when 
they first began constructing the “bisses” was 
not the supply of water but how to get at it. 
The grey-white mountain torrents pick up 
tremendous speed as they tumble down precip- 
itous slopes and rush into deep gorges. It is 
impossible to divert the water effectively in 
the middle and lower courses of rivers and 
streams. So pioneer Alpine farmers started 
tapping rivers close to their glacier sources. 
They built canals hugging mountain slopes; 
where ravines and cliffs had to be bridged, 
they conducted the water through wooden 
“Kannel.” These larchwood channels are usu- 


rap steadily as long as the flow of water proceeds unhindered. 
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A watchman responsible for maintaining the “Bisses” on a tour of inspection. 
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ally shaped like a trough. They become so 
hardened by scorching sunshine that they 
give efficient service for as long as a century. 
In later years tunnels were built where main- 
tenance and repair work were especially dan- 
gerous. Meticulously kept ditches are used 
wherever possible. These split up into smaller 
ones as the lowlands are reached, supplying 
water to the individual farms. 

Two enormous Alpine ramparts isolate the 
Rhone valley for about seventy miles, forming 
a huge sheltered bowl. Although the heights 
have an incredible average of 200 inches of 
rainfall a year, the valley receives only twenty 
inches—barely half the quantity necessary for 
vegetation. In summer, temperatures of more 
than 110 degrees are common. And then there 
is always the threat of the ‘“‘Foehn,” the dread- 
ed South wind that sweeps dry-hot from the 
Sahara, across the Mediterranean and over 
the Alps, melting in one day as much snow 
as could weeks of brilliant sunshine. In addi- 
tion to the ““Foehn,” local winds prevail contin- 
uously from Spring until Autumn, withering 
foliage and parching the soil. Small wonder, 
then, that many of the peasants in the Valais 
called the irrigation waters “sacred,” particu- 
larly since they also contain minerals far su- 
perior to artificial fertilizer. 

The maintenance and operation of the “bis- 
ses” is supervised in each separate Valais com- 


munity by a “water bailiff’ who ranks with 
the mayor in importance. In Spring the bail- 
iff makes a thorough inspection of the canals 
under his jurisdiction and sees that necessary 
repairs are made. Then, throughout the sum- 
mer months, he makes daily tours, checking 
the entire system from the box-like mud col- 
lector on the bank of the stream to the last 
small water-wheel and distributor. He makes 
sure that each farm receives water according 
to a strict time schedule. Control hammers 
operated by water wheels at regular intervals 
rap steadily and help the bailiff perform his 
key job. If the loud, regular tick-tock of a 
hammer falters, then the baliff knows the 
flow of water has stopped. Whenever that 
happens the bailiff may have to cover the en- 
tire system before he locates the break or 
lead. 


Over 400 square miles of fertile, green 
farming land are irrigated by the “bisses.”’ 
Their total length is enough to girdle all of 
Switzerland. According to long custom, water 
rights pass from father to son, just as the 
land does. The water rights of each landowner 
are marked, together with the family emblem 
or name, on wooden signs near his section of 
the “‘bisses.’’ Some parish archives possess wa- 
ter contracts still in effect that date back to 
the thirteenth century. 


The Dead of American Wars 


WALKER D. WYMAN 


Chairman, Department of History and Social Sciences, State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 


No sooner had the guns been silenced in 
Europe and the Pacific than the American 
public began another of its many debates. This 
time it was not whether to join a new associa- 
tion of nations, since that was now taken for 
granted, but it was whether we should return 
to their native land for final interment the 
remains of the fallen dead of the great war. 
It is this issue, still controversial to some, 
that continues to occupy the interest of many 
Americans, although the basic decision of the 
government has been made. The war dead are 
to be brought home. 


A bill was introduced into the last Congress 
authorizing the War Department to begin this 
vast post-war task. Newspapers quietly car- 
ried stories on the proposal and letters to the 
editors defended and attacked the idea. In 
Congress there was a considerable debate over 
the part of the bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in every state of 
the Union, which caused the Senate to withhold 
its consent until the latter part of that legis- 
lative year. But even before the law had 
passed, there had begun the removal of bodies 
from the lonely and isolated places, where some 
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had fallen or had died, to more or less per- 
manent burial places in Europe or on islands 
the nation expected to hold after the final peace 
conference. 

Despite the opposition of those people who 
called the whole idea of bringing the remains 
home for final burial “organized paganism” 
and “misguided, obsolete, and patriarchal 
patriotism,” despite the evidence of an unoffi- 
cial poll which showed that soldiers expressed 
preference in case they should die to lie where 
they fell with their comrades in arms, despite 
the fact that the British Commonwealth of 
Nations did not contemplate such action— 
despite all this, Congress passed the bill. It 
provided for the War Department to assume 
this vast burden and the adjutant general’s 
office went ahead with its plans. A poll is to be 
taken of all next-of-kin to determine their 
wishes; if they desire, the remains will be ex- 
humed, placed in a sealed steel casket, and 
returned to be buried in the little cemetery 
down the road or in one of the national ceme- 
teries. 

This solution of the problem is in line with 
many others that a rich, democratic nation 
has made when cost and wisdom are not 
deciding factors. Congress merely yielded to 
the pressure of the bereaved—to the honest 
expression of those who lost relatives abroad— 
but also to the pressure of economic interests. 
The pattern of thought was similar to that of 
former wars. A glance at our past readily 
shows that this policy was one that might have 
been expected. 

The Canadian government has never yielded 
to the peace-time pressures in affairs of this 
nature. When a chaplain brought home from 
France the bones of a Canadian tank crew and 
planned to make a shrine in his little church for 
the war dead, the government savagely took 
command of the situation and sent a special 
emissary back to Europe with the remains. But 
Canada is more world-minded than we. Their 
great war memories are Gallipoli and other 
battlefields of the Old World. Our war-time 
memories are Bunker Hill and Gettysburg, not 
so much Chateau-Thierry and the Second Battle 
of the Marne. We respond differently to this 
question of where our dead shall lie as we do to 
all matters in which the nation touches the rest 
of the world. 


American isolationism, a word so much used 
in pre-Pearl Harbor days, has in it much more 
than political thinking. Basically, it is an out- 
growth of the dissenting nature of those hardy 
ancestors of ours who cut away from Europe 
and came here to put down deep roots for a new 
life for themselves and their children. It is 
also conditioned by the obvious facts of geogra- 
phy. With this American tradition of living 
apart from the rest of the world has developed 
a patriotism no stronger than that of Europe, 
but when war did come it was preceded by a 
prolonged public debate as to the wisdom of 
entering it, and with some distrust of the 
allies. 


Naturally, those people who reluctantly sent 
their sons to foreign battlefields in the first 
place, and who received those fateful letters 
from the War or Navy Departments, hope to 
reclaim the bodies of their own dead who died 
in a war not wholly their own in a place un- 
heard of or unknown to them before. There is 
no more lonely heart than that of a person 
whose loved one died in a land and among 
a people regarded as alien. Willkie’s One 
World, despite the decision to assume respon- 
sibility for the new Europe and Asia, is not yet 
born, and until it is born in every heart, this 
American folkway is not likely to be changed. 


Before the Spanish-American War few 
American troops had died outside the United 
States. The fact that legislatures had more 
pressing problems after the Revolution and the 
War of 1812, the great distance to Mexico and 
California in the Mexican campaigns, the ab- 
sence of embalming technics and metal coffins— 
these and other factors explain the absence of 
a movement to return the war dead from battle- 
fields outside the country. The creation of the 
national cemetery near Mexico City for the dead 
of the Scott campaign and the subsequent es- 
tablishment of seventy-three others at home in 
the period following the Civil War seemed to 
have developed the idea that our war dead shall 
lie in great cemeteries with their comrades. It 
was also felt that these, cared for and marked 
by a solicitous government, shall become 
shrines to which all citizens may go and get 
inspiration for an enduring love of country and 
an appreciation of the sacrifices made in our 
history to establish a great nation. 
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It was not until 1898 that there existed a 
new set of factors. Here, for the first time 
since the nation came of age, a war was fought 
on foreign soil. Here was a popular war, pre- 
ceded by the alleged dastardly deed of blowing 
up the Maine in which a number of sailors and 
marines lost their lives. It is no surprise that 
the first war dead returned home should be 
those heroes of the Maine. Brought to Arling- 
ton for final interment these 165 bodies were 
laid to rest “with due and fitting ceremonies,” 
participated in by distinguished public officials 
and troops who served in the area. But this 
was not a part of a vast movement to bring 
from the burial grounds of former Spanish 
territory all those who died. This was only a 
ceremonial aspect of a nation paying respect to 
its heroes, and Arlington was the place to inter 
those who died on this new frontier of nation- 
alism and expansion abroad. 


Before the war was over, however, appar- 
ently some of the relatives of those soldiers 
who died in training camps had the remains 
shipped home at their own expense. In March, 
1899, an amendment was made to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill providing that in 
all eases when families had done this, they 
were to be repaid by the government. This 
Congress also made provision for the return 
home of al] the war dead, and in December of 
that year the War Department dispatched its 
crews to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines; 
work began immediately. Disinterment was 
completed in Cuba in February, 1900, and 493 
remains, including the seventy-two yellow 
fever cases stored in Santiago the year before, 
began their passage home on government 
transports. The burial corps in Porto Rico ex- 
humed thirty-seven bodies and in the Philip- 
pines 1,377, of which fifteen were reported as 
unknown. Of the total of 1,889 bodies returned 
to American shores by mid-year, 984 were re- 
turned to relatives at their request and the re- 
mainder were reinterred in the national ceme- 


teries at San Francisco, Cypress Hills, and 
Arlington. 


This task, called a “sacred duty” by the 
adjutant general, continued to occupy the at- 
tention of the War Department for the next 
few years. In order to facilitate the return of 
the remains to the states with the least possible 


delay after burial when embalming was not 
practical, permanent burial crews were as- 
signed to the Philippines command. At the 
close of the year ending June 30, 1901, the tally 
showed that 170 more bodies had come from 
Cuba, 1,317 from the Philippines, thirty-eight 
from Hawaii, 138 from China, eleven from 
Japan, seven from Guam, and 144 bodies of 
those who had died on transports enroute. The 
next year over a thousand remains in metal 
caskets made the long voyage home, and since 
the conquest of the Filipinos was largely com- 
pleted, this brought to a close most of the ex- 
humation work that had started with the re- 
turn of the heroes of the Maine. 


Apparently this program met the wishes of 
the bereaved despite the delay due to cholera 
epidemics, climatic conditions, and the distance 
of the battlefields, for the quartermaster could 
report that the “exceptional liberality of the 
Government in returning our honored dead is 
expressed in many communications received at 
this office.” While only slightly over 40 per 
cent of the relatives desired a return of their 
loved one’s remains, the policy met with little 
or no opposition at any time. Arlington and 
the other cemeteries, now wearing not only 
those floral wreaths placed on graves by loved 
ones but also the guns and other relics captured 
from the Spanish, became shrines of a new 
nation, conscious of its military achievements 
and proud of its military tradition. A folkway, 


if not born in this period of history, was well 
established. 


If one had looked “at the record,” he might 
have guessed what the government would have 
done in World War I. However, early in 1918, 
the controversy began anew. This was a popu- 
lar war, to be sure, but it had been preceded 
by a prolonged argument as to whether we had 
any stakes in the outcome in Europe. We were 
proud of our fighting might on land and sea 
and were intolerant of those at home who came 
somewhat short of giving all-out support. But 
we were fighting a war on a continent which 
our ancestors had left, and while the French 
and British were allies, they were not quite of 
our breed of men. 


It was the formation of the “American Pur- 
ple Cross Association” that set off the first fire- 
works in Congress. This group of citizens 
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had as an avowed purpose to furnish “free” 
trained embalming personnel “to aid in re- 
covering, caring for, preserving, transporting, 
and burying the bodies of those who died in 
military or naval service... .” 


Representative J. Hamilton Moore of Penn- 
sylvania fathered a bill to “render possible the 
return of the bodies of our soldier dead to 
their home burial grounds in a sanitary and 
recognizable condition . . .” by accepting the 
offer of this association which, functioning as 
an auxiliary to the quartermaster corps, would 
compare to the Red Cross in another field of 
work. Proponents of the bill were accused of a 
mercenary purpose and a great mass of con- 
gressman-constituent correspondence resulted 
from its introduction. Representative Moore 
swung his cudgels right and left in its defense, 
and denied that an undertaker would derive 
anything more from its passage than “he would 
derive in the ordinary way through his employ- 
ment by members of the family to preserve 
the body or conduct a funeral.” It is doubtful 
if one can argue with that contention, but one 
might ask, “Was not the possibility of conduct- 
ing home-town funerals for the war dead a 
plum to fall from adoption of this bill, even if 
the association provided the services of em- 
balmers abroad at no cost to the government?” 
It may be noted, also, that the casket manufac- 
turers are not on record as opposing passage 
of the Purple Cross bill. 


In times of war congressmen walk easily in 
the presence of the military. Consequently, the 
congressional supporters of the idea of bring- 
ing home the war dead in a “sanitary and 
recognizable condition” approached the Secre- 
tary of War and through him General John 
Pershing, who was busy in Europe preparing 
the plans for an offensive that would take many 
lives. Pershing turned it down. The House 
members continued flirting with the idea and 
had hearings at which it was shown that bodies 
could be kept for an indefinite period. They 
returned to the Secretary of War for more dis- 
cussion and, they hoped, encouragement. 
Again, the general declared embalming im- 
practicable in the theatre of war. The War 
Department by now must have had in mind the 
probability of returning the soldier dead, for 
it created a new permanent branch, known as 


— 


the Graves Registration Service and one con- 
gressman had been informed, before the 1918 
offensive, that all precautions were being taken 
so that a “body could be brought over after the 
close of the war... .”’ Congressman Moore ex. 
pressed his uncertainty as to this removal in 
saying: 

In other words, gentlemen, as the practical 
soldier in the field sees it, you may yield your 
boy up to the draft . . . you may live in hope 
and expectation that he will return to you 
... but if he has the misfortune to die, then, 
in the language of George H. Baker, all you 
can say is: 

Lay him low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow; 

What cares he, he cannot know; 

Lay him low. 

It is the end of it... What does the Army 
care ... 2? What does the world care... ? 
You have nothing but the memory left. 


Within two weeks after this speech the con- 
gressional supporters of the idea to bring back 
the dead achieved victory. To the House, the 
clerk read a letter to Representative Moore 
from the War Department dated June 5, 1918, 
a part of which follows: 


The question of returning the bodies of 
soldiers who are killed or die on foreign 
service has been considered by the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department. The 
committee considering this matter went into 
the case in all its aspects and it has decided 
that the bodies of our soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and civilian employees who are killed 
or die in France cannot be returned to this 
country for interment until after the close 
of the war. General Pershing has arranged 
with the French Government for sections of 
the country to be used for military ceme- 
teries, and the Quartermaster Corps has 
organized and are now operating in France 
certain organizations called Graves Regis 
tration units. These units are charged with 
the duty of burying the dead, caring for the 
cemeteries, and the identification records of 
those buried. This is done in such a manner 
that there will be no confusion or doubt as t0 
the identity of any soldier now buried whet 
his body is taken up to be transported home 
after the war. For obvious reasons no other 
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conclusion could be arrived at under existing 
conditions, the main feature being that of 
ocean transportation. 


This put to rest the question of removal of 
bodies from Europe. Now all that remained 
besides congressional authorization, was the 
public debate as to whether families should 
take advantage of the liberal offer of the gov- 
ernment. In the latter part of 1919 there began 
the disinterment of bodies outside of France 
and the concentration of remains into major 
military cemeteries in France. 


In August, 1919, all records of the Graves 
Registration Service were returned to the 
United States. A total of 77,524 American 
bodies lay in 778 cemeteries and burial 
grounds. Of these 365 were not fully identi- 
fied and 1,849 were registered as unknown. 
The work of moving the bodies from lesser 
burial plots went on, but the task of removal 
did not begin until October, 1920, because the 
French government withheld permission to 
have bodies exhumed within the battle area 
until September of that year. In the interim, 
beginning in the latter part of 1919, the poll 
of the next-of-kin was made. Replies from 
63,173 of the 74,165 people were received and 
the return of 32,772 remains was requested. 
This poll was complicated further by the fact 
that 7,223 relatives or friends changed their 
minds after making the original request. 


French opposition to this program was based 
on several grounds. Possibly economic inter- 
ests recognized the value of cemeteries attract- 
ing thither a continuing stream of mourning 
relatives. It was argued by the French am- 
bassador that the French dead of the American 
Revolution were left where they fell, that there 
were 4,000,000 allied and enemy dead lying in 
France, that the privilege of moving to home 
cemeteries even the 1,200,000 French dead had 
been denied, and that after all, identification 
was uncertain. He, therefore, proposed the 
Placing of memorial stones on the graves of 
those who gave their lives in the great cause. 
This, of course, he succinctly stated, “would be 


only a sign, but a tomb itself is also nothing 
but a sign.” 


Economic interests may have been at work 
on the other side, too. No doubt the home-town 
undertakers did not overlook this opportunity 


to conduct a vast number of memorial services. 
However, to interpret this whole issue, as some 
did, from the economic viewpoint would be to 
overlook those Americans who wanted their 
own returned to their native land even though 
the remains be no more than token dust and 
bones. At least, those bones, when placed in the 
local cemetery, could serve as a shrine at which 


'from time to time those living relatives could 


place flowers. 


The public on this issue, as usual in the 
democratic tradition, was split. Associations 
for and against were formed known as “Bring 
Home the Soldier Dead League” and the 
“American Field of Honor Association.” The 
president of the former wrote that federal 
officials had promised to bring back the dead 
and that this pledge had “buoyed many 
wounded and dying soldiers, when face to face 
with the great beyond, gallantly to face their 
fate, and often it is recorded by hospital at- 
taches that their last breath was an expression 
of their faith that they would get home to the 
United States in death.” The “American Field 
of Honor Association,” supporting the idea of 
an American central field of honor in France 
with as many departments as necessary, car- 
ried on letterhead the names of several promi- 
nent Americans including ex-President Howard 
Taft. Theodore Roosevelt lent aid to this asso- 
ciation in his decision to leave his aviator son, 
Quentin, lying where he had fallen and had 
been buried by the enemy. There in France, 
argued this group, let the heroes lie, “forever 
overseas,” each year hold a special commemor- 
ation service, and over all “the sheltering folds 
of the Stars and Stripes will forever wave.” 


The removal of bodies from England, Russia, 
Germany, and areas outside the battle zones 
in France was well advanced by summer of 
1920. Thousands of caskets had been ordered, 
the disinterment crews increased, and supplies 
and qualified embalmers were on the way. 
Final checks were made in the records and 
grave registrations in France, and a field force 
of nearly 2,000 people began their macabre 
work of transferring remains to the fields of 
honor abroad and to the homelands. The cost 
of $200-$250 if interred in Europe and $500 if 
brought home was not a factor of any impor- 
tance in carrying out this tremendous task, 
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but rather to do it in such a way as to create 
no public criticism. Hoboken, New Jersey, 
the great port of embarkation, became the port 
of return for those bodies on their way home. 
Transports that once put forth into the At- 
lantic without lights and filled with hundreds 
or thousands of young men now put into har- 
bor with mourning flags at half mast. By the 
time the great removal hit its crest, memorial 
services were held at the time of each arrival 
and were attended not only by the relatives but 
by various government officials including the 
President. The War Department, conscious of 
its delicate task, reported thus: 

As soon as the remains are taken off the 
ship, they are conveyed by electric trucks to 
designated places on the piers where they 
are placed on wooden trestles and given a 
serial number which is immediately placed 
on a card index and filed alphabetically, in 
order that a particular body may be located 
at once. When they are placed on the 
trestles, they are immediately covered with a 
United States flag, which remains on them 
until they arrive at destination. In taking 
them from the upper deck, they are handled 
on passenger elevators or on a specially con- 
structed cradle which keeps them horizontal 
at all times. Under no circumstances are the 
remains either tripped or stacked on top 
of each other. In loading them out, baggage 
or express cars are used, and only one tier is 
placed in the cars, the railroad companies 
having agreed to furnish cars for use to floor 
capacity only. Hundreds of relatives as well 
as committees from various service organi- 
zations have inspected the methods used in 
handling the remains at Hoboken and were 
emphatic in expressing their appreciation 
of the reverence with which this work is 
conducted. 

By the mid-summer of 1922 the War Depart- 
ment could announce that the job was done and 
that a total of 45,983 remains had been re- 
turned to the country for which they had died. 
This was close to 70 per cent of the A. E. F. 
dead. The remainder, given at 30,405 in 1925, 
lay “forever overseas” in eight national ceme- 
teries in France—Meuse-Argonne, Somme, 


Aisne-Aisne, Sureness, Brookwood, and Waere- 
ghem. In the next few years the only bodies 
to be exhumed were those few recovered from 
isolated graves or those unknown that were 
identified. While the British left all of their 
1,019,882 dead in marked graves in military 
cemeteries in France, the United States created 
a Battle Monuments Commission to establish 
a permanent policy of care and markings, and 
started a pilgrimage of Gold Star Mothers to 
see these vast cities of the dead. 

Thus closed a chapter of our history that 
differed from the Spanish-American period in 
that democratic processes determined the ex- 
tent of the exhumation. The return of the war 
dead is now a part of the pattern of American 
life. At this time we are again consulting the 
bereaved for guidance in determining the ex- 
tent of the task ahead. It may be paganism, it 
may be contrary to the wishes of those who 
died, it may be supported by economic inter- 
ests, but above and beyond that it is a thing of 
the heart. Some, perhaps 40 per cent, will 
choose to think of their sons and husbands 
lying with their comrades in cemeteries on land 
won by their sacrifice. Others will choose to 
bring home the remains to that little family 
plot down the road where, on Memorial Day, 
the grave may be decorated along with those 
others who have gone before. 


This pattern of thought, even though it be 
a costly and unwise one, has now become a folk- 
way to a vast number of citizens, as much a 
part of war as is recruitment and supply. An 
administration could refuse to comply with the 
requests of a vast number of citizens; it could 
establish and care for national cemeteries for 
all dead abroad; it could take the hard-boiled 
attitude that Canada and the British Isles have 
taken. But our history, our attitude toward the 
world and our precedents, make that an un- 
likely policy of this or any succeeding adminis- 
tration. We shall bring home the war dead if 
the next-of-kin desire it. A change in our 
thinking about the world or a reformation in 
our burial practices, even a change in the 
weapons of war, could modify this folkway or 
make it impossible to find bodies to bring home. 
That is for the future to determine. 
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In the United States we operate, apparently, 
on the theory that marriages are consummated 
in heaven; however, the necessity of their 
operating on earth has too frequently been dis- 
regarded. As one analyzes the training for 
family life available to families, it becomes 
increasingly clear that with the exception of 
some factual information on sex given to a few 
youth, and some isolated, ill-planned and tedi- 
ous lectures on subjects far too infantile, we 
do little in the training of the most fundamen- 
tal group in our society. 

It seems clear that one of the great basic 
problems facing our civilization is the preser- 
vation of family security. On the one side, the 
family must be preserved against the violence 
of modern war; on the other, against the im- 
personal ravages of modern economic ma- 
chines. In both areas an active, alert, and 
intelligent citizenry can promote the national 
welfare by striving for the security of the 
family. In our country great losses are attrib- 
utable to sickness, both temporary and chronic 
in nature. Many have said that this produces 
poverty and dependency in the United States. 

Need family solidarity disappear because the 
home and the family work-place are no longer 
one domain? Is unity impossible because father 
goes off to work in the morning and returns in 
the evening? In the day of our grandfathers, 
life was hard, but a great security has been 
attributed to that age. Is this inevitable? 
Does unemployment always need to present a 
constant hazard? These and many more ques- 
tions become the quandary of modern youth. 

Today we regard economic factors to be of 
profound influence to the institution we call 
the family. Just as rural and urban families 
differ, we know that the institutional patterns 
for the family life are quite different in agri- 
cultural societies than those in industrial so- 
cieties. The status of women and children has 
been materially changed by the Industrial 


Revolution, and in turn family relationships 
have been affected. The competitive system of 
our social order has important repercussions 
upon the relationships that constitute the 
family. 

We tend to take families for granted. Since 
our pattern of family relations seems so nat- 
ural to us, we tend to believe that its influences 
on the economic and wider social order are due 
to natural rather than institutional causes. 
This is a reasonable reaction since the parental 
family has been the normal experience of most 
people. We must recognize, however, that the 
social order also plays a part in fashioning the 
family. Heirs are necessary to carry on family 
enterprises. On the other hand families are 
eager to accumulate property in order to pro- 
vide for their heirs. The case of William Rocke- 
feller, cited by Ferdinand Lundberg, offers a 
good example of how family institutions pre- 
serve economic inequalities in this country.’ 


Jobs are likewise transmitted along family 
lines. The best man is supposed to get the job 
according to our merit system. Actually, how- 
ever, family connections play the predominant 
factor in the securing of many jobs. Lundberg 
points out that “most of the desirable jobs 
throughout the biggest corporations and banks, 
indeed, are filled to an astonishing extent by 
men who are either collateral descendants of 
the wealthy families, married to direct or col- 
lateral descendants, or connected by blood rela- 
tionship with persons directly or indirectly re- 
lated. This situation, very often resembling 
flagrant nepotism, notoriously in the insurance 
companies, appears likely to assume increasing 
social significance as it becomes more and more 
impossible for aggressive persons without 
family connections to achieve promotions and 
enlarge their functional capacities. The Rocke- 
feller sons, nephews, and cousins, for example, 


1 Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s Sixty Families 
(New York: Vanguard Press, 1937), p. 49. 
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are strewn throughout the Rockefeller enter- 
prises in positions which they could never have 
hoped to attain so easily, whatever their abil- 
ities, without family sponsorship.’? It seems so 
“natural” to most of us for fathers to give the 
best jobs to their sons that its being subversive 
to our economic order is not questioned. In 
one instance we think it “right” that jobs 
should go to the best qualified person, but on 
the other hand we also think it “right” for sons 
to be given an advantage over others in com- 
peting for them. 

The competition for jobs is even more severe 
outside the charmed circle that Lundberg de- 
scribes. But the influence of “pull” is no less 
pervasive. A survey of youth in Muncie, Indi- 
ana, for example, found that half of the fully 
employed youth had secured their jobs through 
friends and relatives. Another study found 
the same situation in Philadelphia, 58.1 per 
cent of the persons studied reporting that their 
jobs were secured through friends and rela- 
tives; it was, also, reported that just half—50 
per cent—of the persons interviewed in Mill- 
ville, New Jersey, had secured jobs through 
these channels. Perhaps, each reader could add 
many non-statistical cases to these reports. 


Non-statistical corroboration of these find- 
ings is given in the following statement quoted 
by the Lynds in their restudy of Middletown: 


“**Kvery time there’s a good job in Middletown, 
who gets it! Somebody’s son or relative. That’s 
why Middletown is a tough place for a young 
fellow to break through in.’” In this connec- 
tion the statement of another citizen of Middle- 
town with respect to Rotary membership is also 
interesting: “Another man, a member of Ro- 
tary, still the most sought-after civic club, pro- 
tested the filling up of Rotary with the sons of 
members: ‘Hell! Either our membership classi- 
fications mean something or they don’t, but if 
it’s a son of a member that’s involved they al- 
ways can juggle their classifications and get 
him in.’ ’’? 

There is a great advantage in getting a job if 
the young person concerned has family connec- 
tions. There is a vast amount of subtlety and 


2 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
3 Robert S. Lynd, and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in 


Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1987), p. 98. 


complexity in regard to the whole problem of 
“pull” in any case. The youth with the better 
family connections will usually get the better 
job, other things being equal. In theory, we 
maintain it legitimate for people to hire rela- 
tives in preference to better qualified persons 
from the out-group.‘ 


Lundberg points out that since family rela- 
tionships are beyond the scope of the law, fam- 
ily power is often greater than the power of 
corporations or partnerships.® He says: 


The family today, in no slighter degree 
than two or three centuries ago or in imperial] 
Rome, is supreme in the governance of 
wealth—amassing it, standing watch over it, 
and keeping it intact from generation to 
generation. Because it is (unlike that rela- 
tively new device, the corporation) a private 
entity which in the strictest legality may 
resist public scrutiny, the family lends itself 
admirably to alliances of a formal character 
and serves as an instrument for confidential 
financial transactions. By definition the fam- 
ily is a sacrosanct institution, and no agency 
of government may pry into it without 
offending inculcated prejudice. The part- 
nership, it is true, offers some refuge, and 
is certainly more of a private affair than 
is the corporation; but it, too, is now open 
to political inquiry. The family alone pro- 
vides a safe retreat from democratic proc- 
esses, not outside the law, but for practical 
financial purposes, above the law.® 


This again shows that we do not have a free 
competitive system. Rather than being chan- 
neled and directed by freely competitive lines it 
is controlled along family lines. 

Bernard summarizes this economic factor of 
the family as follows: 


These three points—the influence of the 
family in transmitting property, jobs, and 
power and control—can be summarized as 
follows: The family as an institution is 
basically and fundamentally opposed to the 
tenets of free competition upon which our 
economic order rests. Unlike societies 
avowedly organized on caste principles, wé 


4 Jessie S. Bernard, American Family Behavior (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), pp. 540-41. 

5 Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s Sixty Families, p28. 

6 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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do not go so far as to say that birth shall de- 
termine status, but neither do we allow our 
economy to function on a freely competitive 
basis. The family ranks with labor unions, 
monopolies, and social legislation as an in- 
terference with the principles of free com- 
petition. Blood is indeed thicker than water.’ 


Individualism and socialism have changed this 
picture to some extent but the general belief is 
that the above picture still holds. Of course 
the purely social relationship of the family is 
another story. 


Economic conditions also have to be read- 
justed after a war. The returning soldiers add 
to the number of persons seeking employment. 
Then, too, reduced demands for war materials 
cause a decrease in the staffs in certain fac- 
tories and the closing of others. Historians 
and economists have found that there has been 
a depression after each war and they inform 
us that this one is no exception. Radical recon- 
struction is usually needed to care for poverty 
and destruction of both personal and state 
property. Families are seriously affected by 
these depressions and the forthcoming recon- 
struction following depressions may involve the 
family in many ways. The change from the 
war production areas may cause a great exodus 
of families from these centers. It is possible 
during times like these that the family may lose 
its remaining functions to an ever stronger 
central government. People have been known 
to submit to dictatorship when their bread 
baskets were empty and this seemed to be the 
only way to get them filled. There is every evi- 
dence that state and federal housing will in- 
crease at the expense of subsidies from general 
taxation and correspondingly break down the 


time-honored precept that every family should 
“own its own home.” 


Child care will be increasingly turned over 
to nursery schools if women remain in indus- 
try. Large families may result as a cure for 
the depletion of the population by the war. 
Even some sort of polygyny may result from 
the high mortality rate among soldiers. 
European countries resorted to quasi-forms of 
this after World War I, but it has not been the 


-_— 


bio “asic S. Bernard, American Family Behavior, p. 








case in the United States to any large measure 
so far. 


The history of depressions following wars 
has been traced by Thorp; he says: “The after- 
math of a war is usually a depression, and this 
is true for the victor as well as for the van- 
quished. In the United States the wars of 
1745, 1755, 1775, 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Civil War, and the First World War were all 
followed by depressions.”® He could just as 
well have included the war of 1898 and have 
said that depressions have followed all the wars 
that the United States has partaken in from the 
colonial times to the present. In view of the 
knowledge that we now possess we may say 
with impunity that this will also be the case 
with the Second World War. 


One of the challenges of the family today is 
connected with the use of money. This is 
coupled with the need for the use of leisure 
time. Perhaps, most people will feel the need 
of drawing upon their own resources of ex- 
perience and ingenuity in seeking for a prac- 
tical workable plan for meeting these two in- 
escapable challenges. The sizes of income and 
degree of happiness or success is not shown in 
the studies of marital adjustment in its rela- 
tions to the economic order. 


A study of 200 individuals showed fifty 
husbands with an annual income of more than 
$5,000 in comparison with fifty with income 
less than that. They were distributed approxi- 
mately the same in regard to marital happi- 
ness. In his study of 792 couples Terman 
found no significant correlation between in- 
come and happiness.’ The study of 526 couples 
by Burgess and Cottrell found that adjustment 
seemed better when income was moderate than 
when it was either low or high; however, they 
have not found their results to be conclusive.’ 
Other investigations have found similar cir- 
cumstances among marriages. There is no sig- 
nificant relation between amount of income 
and marital success and happiness, although 
exceedingly low income may contribute to fail- 


8W. L. Thorp, “Post War Depressions,” American 
Economic Review, XXX (1941), pp. 352-361. 


® Lewis M. Turner, Psychology Factor in Marital 


Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938), pp. 169-170. 


10 Ernest W. Burgess, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1939), pp. 153-154. 
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ure. Even in the lowest income group, however, 
it takes more than a lack of money to produce 
marital unhappiness. 

The couple’s attitude toward money and the 
use to which it is put is far more important 
than the quantity of money per individual. To 
this Koos says, “We have only to look at the 
adult education programs in rural areas to 
realize how effective the techniques can be in 
making a whole population cognizant of new 
motives and new philosophies of life.” He also 
points out that some work has been done in ur- 
ban centers and particularly commends, “the 
work of Peyser in Brooklyn and of Covella in 
the Benjamin Franklin High School in Man- 
hattan (as) evidences of real possibilities in 
this field.”!! The use of money may prove to be 
a binding factor in the establishment of the 
family’s plan of life. Likewise it could be a 
focal point causing conflict. One couple may 
be suing for divorce because of the inadequate 
income with which another may find great 
happiness. 

Happiness is relative to expectations in rela- 
tion to amount of income and family solidarity 
as it is in other fields. When a couple is ac- 
customed to a modest standard of living larger 
incomes may not occur to them. Should they 
expect incomes beyond their attainment, how- 
ever, this may prove to be a serious obstacle to 
them. 


CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF 
MARRIAGE!” 


A modern young couple has more of a prob- 
lem concerning the use of money than their 
ancestors had, because in our national economy 
money has come to play a larger part. The 
distance between production and consumption 
has steadily increased. In the time of our 
grandparents the producer and consumer were 
synonymous. This is more of a truism today 
in rural areas than it is in urban areas. Goods 
exchange hands more frequently as the dis- 
tance increases. This necessitates the use of a 
medium of exchange, namely, money. The prob- 
lems of organization, labor, and natural re- 
sources needed to produce the goods that they 
consumed confronted the couple of earlier days. 


11 Karl Lomon Koos, Families in Trouble (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946), pp. 126-128. 

12 Henry A. Bowman, Marriage For Moderns (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942), p. 358. 
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The problem of modern youth is to apportion 
income so that they may consume the goods 
someone else produces. These are graphically 
illustrated in the figure above. The budget that 
these modern youth need to consider should be 
regarded as a plan for obtaining what is 
wanted rather than as a restriction on spend- 
ing. In this way they will find themselves 
happy in seeing the time when they will have 
the necessary money to obtain the consumable 
goods they have been waiting for. 


Bowman says: “Budgeting is not a financial 
or mathematical problem alone. It is a psycho- 
logical problem, as well—involving choices, 
tastes, motives, standards, self-control. It isa 
matter of the head as well as the pay envelope 
or the pocketbook, so to speak.”'* We must, 
therefore, curb our desires. Income is fixed 
while wants and needs are variable. This pic- 
ture may be likened to a camera as is depicted 
by Bowman when he states: “The budget is in 
a way like a camera shutter, which determines 
how much light (satisfaction of wants and 
needs) shall pass through the lens (budget) 
and affect the film (individual) .’’ 


Many of us try to rationalize our wants as 
being real needs. This has been true with the 
automobile, travel, college education, radios, 
good music, and cosmetics. In this way we have 
advanced our standard of living in such a way 
as to make our wants appear as real needs. 
We must be careful not to allow our frame of 
reference become so that it is this frame that 
we are buying rather than things. We have 4 
tendency to try to “keep up with the Joneses,” 
even though this may mean only pushing one’s 
wife along side the “Jones’ Packard,” in 4 
wheelbarrow. 


Personal satisfactions play a great part in 
both the role of the husband and the wife in 
the spending of money. “Margaret Westley 
could pride herself upon her embroidered table- 


13 Tbid., pp. 367-368. 
14 Tbid., p. 368. 
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cloths and fluffy cakes. Women in more sophis- 
ticated communities do not set much store by 
hand work....’’ A good home-maker today is 
the woman who can buy with economy and 
taste, not the skilled needlewoman and cook. 
“_ , Inexpensive home entertainment, even for 
children, is also on the wane. More and more 
the wife is dependent on money, on her hus- 
band’s income, for the desirable conduct of 
the home.” In this way it is plain to see that 
other things enter in when considering the 
budget, such as, the social adjustment of wife 
and children, and the like. Prestige is at stake. 

Of course, it is not always possible to handle 
money matters rationally. Psychological atti- 
tudes are just as meaningful as economic con- 
siderations. The emotional needs of the family 
require equal consideration with budgeting. 
In this regard Levy says, “We are willing to be 
less efficient and more comfortable.”!® Our 
personal attitudes toward life and toward mar- 
riage and their kindred interactions constitute 
the symbol of our regard to money. The family 
itself must be satisfied as well as the creditors. 
Budgeting is as simple as that. 

There are problems and advantages in all 
human relationships. Money matters do not 
hold the key te these. In-so-far as we are 
willing to live with our special problems and 
satisfactions the possibility of achieving a 
happy family life seems certain. ,Then let us 
cease yearning after the satisfactions of our 
neighbors and build a family solidarity accord- 
ing to our own income. 

Young people may consider the discussion 
of the economic basis of marriage a little 
impertinent; however, it is so fundamental] that 
it should be a part of their counseling. The 
types of questions and the counseling methods 
are beyond the purport of this writing; but 


they should be mentioned. Quandaries con-: 


cerning the status of the wife in the following 
of her career will also be made. Should she 
follow her profession as teacher, lawyer, doc- 
tor, or artist? Many would answer this yes. 
This is an assumption that she can practice her 
profession and also be competent in the care 
of home and family. People of experience 
would ask these young folks to consider this 


15 John Levy and Ruth Munroe, The Happy Family 
"ih a Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), p. 236. 
Iu. 


question very carefully before giving a definite 
answer to it. 

Goldstein points out that another question 
which will show up many times is, “Should 
we accept assistance from our relatives?’'*? He 
points out that some hesitate and others are 
firm in their belief that they should accept no 
assistance from anyone. We had no trouble 
in this area. However, there is no reason for 
not accepting this help if the relatives can 
afford it and will place no stigma upon the 
gift. Goldstein suggests that families could 
employ the principle of the dowry. 

This tradition could be pointed out to pros- 
pective counseling groups but again it does 
not fall within the scope of this writing to de- 
velop this matter. For those interested in this 
factor the writer would refer them to the 
footnote below. Training in home economics, 
in housekeeping and homemaking, should not 
be limited to the woman but be the joint enter- 
prise that it is. In all economic areas the hus- 
band, wife, and children, when old enough, 
should work democratically to maintain the 
family solidarity. 

The types of families depicted by Goldstein 
where there is a worry concerning maids, child 
nurses, dowries, and the like are quite a con- 
trast to the Highlander families of the Ozarks. 
In many cases even an outdoor privy was re- 
garded by the Highlander as “puttin’ on airs.” 
Amos ’n’ Andy showed this in jest for the 
urban dweller when Andy asked, “You’re really 
down in the dumps this mornin’, ain’t you, 
Kingfish?” “Oh, it’s my wife again. She got 
some silly notions in her head ’bout wantin’ 
the necessities of life. She talkin’ ’bout shoes 
and stockings and handkerchiefs.” “Wants to 
show off, huh?” Amos ’n’ Andy may have 
exaggerated this picture a bit, but it borders 
on the truth to quite a degree. 

There is a real sharing of the labor among 
the members of the Highland family. Milking, 
feeding cows, care of poultry and care of the 
garden usually are the tasks of the children 
and women. The man and older boys do the 
plowing, but they are helped in hoeing by the 
older children and women. Of course, the regu- 
lar household duties are carried on by the 


17 Sidney E. Goldstein, Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945), 
p. 91. 
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women. “These Highland women are active 
partners in the farming enterprise and work 
under the same social, psychical, and physical 
conditions as their husbands.’”* This contrast 
is even sharper than it is possible to depict here. 
This would make an interesting study for the 
person who wished to compare and contrast the 
various standards of living within the United 
States. 

Your babies; whether born last year, this 
year, or the year after the formulation of the 
peace, will run the new world. The type of coun- 
seling we give these youngsters molds the type 
of nation they shall create. What are we edu- 
cating them for? What kind of curriculum 
do we wish to maintain for their good and for 


18 Carle C. Zimmerman and Merle E. 
Family and Society (New York: 
Company, 1945), p. 200. 
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Political Instability 


GEORGE 


Department of History and Government, 


One of the unsolved problems which plagued 
France throughout the dismal period of the 
Third Republic was that of attaining minister- 
ial stability. Ministries often collapsed after 
a period of a few months, and rare indeed was 
any ministry which lasted for twenty or more 
months. It is difficult to calculate the amount 
of damage done to the continuity of internal 
and foreign policies by the constant turnover 
of cabinets. The damage must surely have been 
very great, even though many members of an 
outgoing ministry would re-appear in the cab- 
inet which replaced it. Some ministers even 
retained the same portfolios in cabinet after 
cabinet, but this was the exception rather than 
the rule. In general, there was a reshuffling of 
portfolios when a change in cabinets took place, 
so that the various government bureaus suf- 
fered from the pull-and-haul of a steady stream 
of personalities who directed their activities 
for only a few months or a few years. 

It was the hope of leaders of the French 


the good of the society as a whole. The school 
needs to understand the economics of everyday 
life in order to develop a curriculum to meet 
these needs. Likewise the parents will so have 
to plan their living to meet these demands. 

Factors of success in working with and get- 
ting along with people have been the concept of 
philosophers for years, yet these factors still 
will be used in part to shape the world of the 
future. We, as parents and teachers, must 
therefore teach to give our children this ‘point 
of view. Certainly, as we have depicted above, 
we need a well founded knowledge of economics 
so that we can deal with the affairs as they 
involve earning a living and spending our 
money in an adequate way. It is the task of 
the parents and teachers of today to build a 
cultural heritage for our youngsters so that 
they can shape the future world more as we 
would like to have it shaped. 


in Post-War France 


W. KYTE 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


resistance to the occupying armies from the 
Hitler Reich that the political instability of 
the Third Republic would not be duplicated 
after the war. Leaders of various underground 
organizations, ranging from Communist to 
Christian Democrat (now known as Popular 
Republican or M. R. P.), drew up blueprints 
for a unified Fourth Republic while the Ger- 
man armies were still on French soil. In the 
white heat of patriotic fervor aroused by the 
exactions and cruelties practiced by the inva- 
ders, unity and political stability seemed to be 
necessary and attainable goals. Yet, ominously 
enough, cooperation was often lacking between 
different branches of the Resistance, and there 
was fear in some quarters that there would be 
a civil war in France after the expulsion of 
the German armies. 

It was fortunate for all parties concerned 
that the predicted civil war turned out to be 
a myth. However, it is too soon to celebrate, 
for all is not yet well in the politics of the 
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Fourth Republic. The civil war, in so far as 
the pessimists had visualized a shooting war 
as being likely to take place, has not material- 
ized, but a political struggle, grim, tense, and 
fraught with danger to the future of France, 
has already developed. The pre-war Radical 
Socialist party has virtually disappeared as a 
force in French politics, and the Communists 
and Popular Republicans (M. R. P.) have 
emerged as the dominant parties. They are 
mutually suspicious and hostile, and the only 
buffer which stands between them is a some- 
what weakened Socialist party. The Socialists, 
led by the venerable Leon Blum, stand for 
compromise, but theirs is a pygmy group com- 
pared to the powerful and apparently irre- 
concilable Communist and Popular Republican 
blocs. 


The struggle between the Communists and 
the Popular Republicans seems to be in step 
with the intolerance of the times. The spirit 
of compromise seems to be in eclipse, and we 
are witnessing on every side a bitter battle 
between the “Right” and the “Left.” The bat- 
tle is exemplified by the diplomatic duel be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western De- 
mocracies. It is highlighted by the civil war 
in China, although it must be conceded that 
much of the fighting in China is a mere scram- 
ble by warlords and bandits for plunder and 
military glory. The struggle is being waged 
between labor and management in the United 
States, and it is being carried out in the po- 
litical arena in such countries as France, Italy, 
and Belgium. 


The political struggle in France was already 
well under way before the final liberation of 
French soil from the Germans in 1945. The 
bulk of French territory was liberated before 
the end of 1944, but the Germans held a num- 
ber of France’s Atlantic seaports until the final 
collapse of the Hitler Reich in May, 1945. 
During the period of hostilities, the various 
French parties and groups attempted to keep 
their political differences submerged in order 
to facilitate the national effort against the Ger- 
mans. An effort was made to unify various 
embryonic political groups into a vast patri- 
otic movement through the formation of a na- 
tional union of the various resistance groups. 
The idea was good, but it broke down in prac- 





tice because Communists and Popular Repub- 
licans simply could not or would not work with 
each other. The two groups seemed to be too 
far removed from each other to work out a 
series of agreements, so they drifted apart 
and formed opposing camps. Lesser groups 
ranged themselves on one side or the other, 
finding that neutrality was an unacceptable 
status so far as the two major groups were 
concerned. The watchword seemed to be: “If 
you aren’t with us, you must be against us.” 
Thus, before the Fourth Republic was found- 
ed, a new heritage of political division was 
built up, and the optimistic hopes of national 
unity which had been held by some leaders of 
the Resistance quickly faded. 


General de Gaulle was the first of the lead- 
ers of liberated France who was forced to 
contend with the problems of growing fac- 
tional strife. He was welcomed by Frenchmen 
of nearly all parties at the time of the libera- 
tion of the bulk of French territory in the 
summer and fall of 1944. The welcome died 
very quickly. The general and his cabinet 
were unable to deal successfully with the prob- 
lems of reconstruction, rehabilitation, inflation, 
and the black market during the winter of 
1944-1945. Their efforts were hindered by the 
occupation of several French seaports by the 
Germans until May, 1945, by the fact that 
France served as a battlefield during 1944, by 
the extraordinary severity of the winter, and 
by the shameful lack of co-operation by 
Frenchmen who persisted in operating and 
even expanding black markets after the re- 
treat of the German armies. General de 
Gaulle’s administration looked rather ineffici- 
ent and helpless, but it is doubtful if Commun- 
ists, Socialists, or any other group or party 
would have looked any less helpless had they 
held power at the time. 


Whatever the merits of the case, there was 
adverse criticism of the de Gaulle administra- 
tion from the Communists and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, from the Socialists and the surviving Ra- 
dical Socialists. They charged that the purge of 
Vichyites was not sufficiently inclusive and 
drastic, and that the administration was not 
giving a fair hearing to demands that basic 
industries should be nationalized. They charg- 
ed that the administration was dominated by 
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the Popular Republicans, and that insufficient 
representation was given to the Communists, 
Socialists, and to various elements of the Re- 
sistance. Also, they complained that the ad- 
ministration had violated the anti-clerical laws 
and traditions of the French Republic by con- 
tinuing the subsidization of the parochial 
schools which had been commenced by the Vi- 
chy administration. Another source of com- 
plaint was the alleged inefficiency of the cabi- 
net minister in charge of the machinery for 
the return and rehabilitation of prisoners of 
war and forced laborers. There were many 
other grievances or alleged grievances, but 
they are too numerous to list here. 


It is too soon to judge of the validity of the 
various complaints which were lodged at the 
door of General de Gaulle’s administration. 
Suffice it to say that some of them, especially 
the charge that certain economic collabora- 
tors were being shielded by members of the 
cabinet, seem to have some evidence to sup- 
port them. Yet, in general, it is highly prob- 
able that the parties in opposition could not 
have done much better, or perhaps even as 
well, as General de Gaulle and his colleagues 
did in meeting the overwhelming problems 
which faced them as result of the war. How- 
ever, it appears that General de Gaulle was 
rather tactless, even imperious, in dealing with 
the leaders of the left-wing parties. He ran 
roughshod over their sensibilities, and, as a 
result, he and his colleagues soon came under 
heavy fire from the press and periodicals of 
the left-wing parties and groups. 


The attacks which were made upon the char- 
acter, motives, and abilities of General de 
Gaulle and his colleagues were as vicious as 
any which had been made in the heated politi- 
cal battles which had been waged in the days 
of the Third Republic. Neither invective, nor 
innuendo, nor outright falsehoods were spared 
in the general onslaught from the left-wing 
journalists and pamphleteers. The charge was 
made, and not infrequently believed, that the 
general was planning to seize control of the 
government through a coup d’etat. 


There is reason to believe that some extrem- 
ists among de Gaulle’s followers urged him to 
make himself dictator of France in order to 
forestall any aggressive move by the Com- 


munists. The general rejected any such pro- 
posal, if it was ever seriously made, and chose 
to go into retirement. He resigned the presi- 
dency of the Provisional Republic, in anger 
and disgust, on January 22, 1946. He had 
threatened to resign on a number of previous 
occasions, but he had been dissuaded from do- 
ing so because there was no immediate pros- 
pect of a cabinet being formed which could 
replace the one over which he had presided. 


At the time of General de Gaulle’s resigna- 
tion, political tension in France was at a zen- 
ith. Many people of left-wing persuasions 
feared some sort of seizure of power by the 
“Right.” Even after General de Gaulle’s res- 
ignation, there was fear in some quarters that 
he would return to power in a manner sim- 
ilar to that which had been employed in Spain 
by General Francisco Franco. The Popular 
Republicans, on the other hand, feared that 
the formidable Communist-dominated central- 
ized labor organization known as the C. G. T. 
(Confederation Generale du Travail) might 
call, at any moment, a general strike to en- 
force its political and economic demands. In 
such an atmosphere of mutual suspicion and 
hostility, all possibilities of compromise or 
conciliation were hopelessly submerged. 


Since the resignation of General de Gaulle, 
cabinets have been formed only with very great 
difficulty and none of them have lasted for 
more than a few months at best. During the 
long struggle for the formation of a constitu- 
tion for the Fourth Republic, a series of coali- 
tion cabinets were formed. In several instan- 
ces, they have been headed by Socialists be- 
cause the major parties, the Communists and 
the Popular Republicans, were unwilling to 
accept one another’s candidates. Hence, the 
first cabinet formed, after the fall of General 
de Gaulle, was headed by Felix Gouin, a Soci- 
alist. 


A number of key ministries were held by 
Socialists because the Communists would not 
agree to allow them to be held by Popular Re- 
publicans and the Popular Republicans re- 
fused to permit them to be held by Com- 
munists. The Gouin cabinet was only 4 
temporary expedient, at best, and it lasted 
only from the end of January to the middle of 
June, 1946. A new cabinet was then formed 
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by Georges Bidault, Popular Republican leader, 
but it lasted only until the beginning of De- 
cember. Like the Gouin cabinet, the Bidault 
cabinet included members from every major 
party, but Communist and Popular Republi- 
can members of the cabinet obstructed the car- 
rying out of public business by their unyield- 
ing attitudes toward each other’s plans and 
programs. 

Throughout the year 1946, the political scene 
was influenced by the struggle which centered 
around the forming of a new constitution for 
the French Republic. The Popular Republi- 
cans, headed at one time or another by Charles 
de Gaulle and Georges Bidault, had fought for 
a constitution which would provide the French 
government with a strong executive branch. 
The Communists, on the other hand, headed 
by Moscow-trained Maurice Thorez, had con- 
tended that the executive branch of govern- 
ment should be subservient to the legislative 
(which they hoped to control through their 
strict party discipline). The fight was a long 
and bitter one, and the final result was a con- 
stitution which satisfied no one, but which was 


probably more favorable to the hopes and plans 
of the Communists than to those of the Popu- 
lar Republicans. 

On the eve of the foundation of the Fourth 
Republic, as it was to be formed under the 


new constitution, the relations between the 
“Right” and the “Left” deteriorated to such 
a degree that they were unable to agree upon 
the terms under which they would participate 
in a new coalition cabinet. Finally, the effort 
to form a coalition cabinet was given up, and 
the major parties agreed to permit the heroic 
Leon Blum, returnee from a German concen- 
tration camp, to form an all-Socialist cabinet. 
Blum formed his stop-gap cabinet on Decem- 
ber 16, 1946, and remained in charge of 
France’s internal and foreign policies until 
Vincent Auriol, Socialist, was elected first pres- 
ident of the Fourth French Republic on Janu- 
ary 16, 1947. President Auriol then appointed 
Paul Ramadier, Socialist, to form the first cab- 
inet of the Fourth Republic. Ramadier attemp- 
ted, and succeeded in forming a coalition min- 
istry, rather than falling back upon Blum’s 
expedient of an all-Socialist cabinet. 


The various cabinet changes which are re- 
counted above indicate an open and running 
sore in French politics. The succession of cab- 
inets—first that of de Gaulle, then Gouin, Bi- 
dault, Blum, and Ramadier—indicates extreme 
political instability in post-war France. The 
two major parties are so nearly at sword’s 
points that their members are hardly able to 
work together in a cabinet, and neither party 
is willing to permit its members to remain for 
long in a cabinet headed by a member of the 
other. For this reason, it has been found ne- 
cessary to appoint members of a minor party, 
that of the Socialists, to head several cabinets, 
and there has even been one all-Socialist cab- 
inet. 


Until and unless the Communists and the 
Popular Republicans are willing to work to- 
gether in a conciliatory spirit, it will be diffi- 
cult if not impossible for the Fourth Republic 
to solve the many problems which have arisen 
as result of the war and the German occupa- 
tion. The black markets remain in full opera- 
tion, as inflation continues to spiral upwards. 
Little real progress has been made in recon- 
struction of war-damaged industries. and there 
is an appalling housing shortage.' There is 
unrest among the Arabs in North Africa, and 
the Viet Nam insurrectionary forces are more 
than holding their own against the French 
troops who have been sent against them. So- 
lutions must be found to these pressing prob- 
lems, or the future of France will be a black 
one indeed. Political harmony is a necessity 
if the various unsolved problems of reconstruc- 
tion, rehabilitation, and national and imperial 
defense are to be met. It is regrettable, but 
true, to say that such political harmony seems 
almost unattainable at present. The whole 
trend of French politics from 1944 to 1947 
will have to be reversed within the next few 
years if the Fourth Republic is to avoid the 
political instability which so completely un- 
dermined the Third Republic in the years be- 
fore the invasion of France in 1940. 


1 For details of the problems of reconstruction, see 
the author’s article, “War Damage and Problems of 
Reconstruction in France, 1940-1945,” Pacific Historical 
Review, XV (December, 1946), 417-426. 
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Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Graham Junior-Senior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


The Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc. has started its pre-war policy of sending 
out library exhibits, study guides, and other 
materials on motion pictures. The study 
guides present background material, notes on 
the authors, sources for reference, questions 
and discussion topics, and a general presen- 
tation of film techniques. Write to Community 
Service Department, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

The Recordings Division, New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y., has a revised edition (free) 
of A Catalogue of Selected Educational Re- 
cordings, available for those interested in such 
subject areas as Civil Liberties, History, Race 
and Minority Problems, Social and Economic 
Problems, and Post-War Reconstruction. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation has re- 
leased its new index, Motion Pictures and Slide 
Films. It contains lists of films and slide films 
with supplementary materials. In addition, it 
includes an index of films from which social 
studies material can be selected. Charts and 
other teaching aids are included. It can be ob- 
tained free. Write Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Foreign Trade.” This is a 35 mm. single- 
frame, silent filmstrip which may be shown 
in twelve minutes. It consists of fifty-eight 
frames, five of which are title frames. A 
teacher’s manual containing helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of this filmstrip and com- 
ments on each frame accompany it. This film- 
strip points out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of foreign trade. Classes in economics 
and American history should find this visual 
aid helpful as it contains, also, drawings, pic- 
tures and charts. Write to Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. 

“Security for Today and Tomorrow.” This 
is a 35 mm. single-frame, sound filmstrip which 
may be shown in fifteen minutes. It explains 
and dramatizes the three phases of the Social 
Security Act: (1) Federal Old Age and Sur- 


vivors Insurance; (2) Unemployment Secur- 
ity; (3) Public assistance. Classes in civics 
and economics should find this aid very useful 
in clarifying their thinking about this topic. 
It may be obtained without charge from In- 
formation Service Representative, Social Se- 
curity Board, 521 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“How Russians Play.” In the belief that a 
study of the way people spend their leisure 
time, of their own free will, often reveals a 
great deal about their character, this film 
has been made. It pictures Russian people in 
their amusement parks, zoos, theatres, mu- 
seums, art galleries, and camp. It introduces 
the popular Russian game, Gorodki, and gives 
a glimpse of Russian soccer. Write to Inter- 
national Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. 

“Children of Many Lands.” The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. has just released 
two new series of slidefilms (filmstrip). It 
consists of eight filmstrips of interest to social 
studies classes and depicts the life and customs 
of Colonial, French-Canadian, Eskimo, Nav- 
ajo, Mexican, Dutch, Swiss, and Chinese Chil- 
dren. Write to 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, for further information. The 
second series of slidefilms is Regional Geog- 
raphy (U.S.). It consists of six filmstrips, de- 
picting the Northeastern, the Southeastern, 
the Middle States, the Southwestern states, 
the Northwestern, and Far Western states. 

“World History.” The Audio-Visual Divi- 
sion of the Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
has available a series of filmstrips forty frames 
each, (black and white) about World History 
for use in senior high schools. 


“Washington on Parade.” A series of pic- 
tures has been produced in cooperation with 
various government agencies to show the pur- 
poses and procedures by which some of the 
government functions are performed. This 
series does not give a complete view of all 
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government departments, but does serve a 
purpose in giving reality to some of the 
government institutions which are otherwise 
quite remote to the students of many classes. 
This series is recommended for junior and 
senior high schools. Write to Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43 Street, New York 
City. 

Washington, D. C...1 reel (Black & White) 


9 minutes. 
The Archives. .1 reel (Black & White) 
10 minutes. 
Inside the Capitol..1 reel (Black & White) 
10 minutes. 
Inside the F. B. I...1 reel (Black & White) 
10 minutes. 
Inside the Library of Congress. .1 reel 
(Black & White) 1014 minutes. 


The Mint. .1 reel (Black & White) 
1014 minutes. 
U. S. Treasury. .1 reel (Black & White) 
10 minutes. 
Smithsonian Institute. .1 reel (Black & White) 
1014 minutes. 
Social Security..1 reel (Black & White) 


10 minutes. 
U.S. Military Academy. .1 reel (Black & 
White) 10 minutes. 


U. S. Naval Academy. .1 reel (Black & White) 
11 minutes. 

“Children, Schools and Democracy.” Unlike 
films on mass relief activities, the film, “‘Chil- 
dren of Tragedy” emphasizes the problems 
faced by the children upon whom rests the fu- 
ture. This film is of value to classes in current 
problems, and social problems. Bookings may 
be arranged through Save the Children Feder- 
ation, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

“Meet Your Federal Government.” A new 
teaching film, especially built for junior and 
senior high school social studies classes, de- 
signed to motivate and reveal the study of the 
federal government. 

The film centers around the visit of Bill Mil- 
ler, a high school student, to Washington, D. 
C., to see his Uncle Jim, a Congressman. Write 
to Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

“Federal Government Series.” This is a se- 
ries of five new slidefilms especially designed 
to correlate with the junior and senior high 





school social studies program. Each is designed 
as a teaching unit on one of the branches or 
departments of the federal government. The 
series consists of: 

Our Congress 

The Department of the Interior 

The Department of Agriculture 

Post Office Department 

Our Federal Government 


The sales price is $2.80 per slidefilm, and a 
Teacher’s Guide is included. Write to Young 
America Films, Inc. 

Films from Britain. The British Informa- 
tion Services have the following films avail- 
able for loan, at nominal service charges, de- 
picting Britain before and after the war. They 
are 16 mm. films, with sound: 


A City Reborn........... 2 reels, 24 minutes 
Country ‘TOW. .....cc00s 2 reels, 16 minutes 
Cornish Valley........... 2 reels, 17 minutes 
Cyprus Is an Island...... 4 reels, 34 minutes 
Dawn over Cyrenaica..... 2 reels,22 minutes 
A Defeated People....... 2 reels,20 minutes 
Forty Million People...... 2 reels, 18 minutes 
Housing in Scotland...... 2 reels, 14 minutes 
Land of Inventions....... 1 reel, 12 minutes 


ee 2 reels, 18 minutes 


Write to 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. for booklet on films. 

Charts: “Famous Highways of the U. S. 
is a wall display 8 feet wide, lithographed in 
four colors. Contains typical scenes from eight 
famous highways of the country. It is accom- 
panied by four lesson topics. There is a charge 
of 10 cents; write to Greyhound Lines, New 
York City. 

The Railroad. The Santa Fe Railroad, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill., will send you a copy of this book- 
let. It contains 34 pages of interesting facts, 
photographs, and information about the Santa 
Fe and other railroads from the days of early 
pioneering and construction to modern-day 
management and operation. 

“U. N. Poster.” A poster, 38 x 25 inches, 
based upon the preamble of the Charter of 
the United Nations, is available free to teach- 
ers. It depicts in picture form a world at peace 
and a world wrecked by atomic war. This pos- 
ter should be a “must” for every classroom. 
Write to General Mills, Inc., Public Service 
Department, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Radio Scripts on Current Problems: Two 
new series of radio scripts on current world 
problems for use in social studies classes are 
available on the Mutual network. 

Series 1 contains such titles as (1) “Can We 
Get Along With Russia?” (2) “Are We Head- 
ing for World War III?” (3) “What’s Behind 
the China Problem?” Write to Radio Depart- 
ment, The American Mercury, 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Series 2 contains problems pertaining to post- 


war Germany. Write to Radio Department, 
Society for the Prevention of World War III, 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

The Eleventh American Exhibition of Edu- 
cational Radio Programs, sponsored by the 
Institute for Education by Radio, will take 
place at Columbus, Ohio, May 2-5, 1947. So- 
cial science teachers are invited to send in out- 
standing programs to be judged for possible 
awards at this nation-wide exhibition. Write 
to I. K. Taylor, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for further details. 


News and Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 
Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


GIVING GRADES 

The NEA Journal for January included a 
brief but interesting summary of a survey of 
teachers’ opinions on the subject of giving 
grades. Grades and marking systems have 
long been one of the most disputed and trouble- 
some fields in educational practice, and this 
article indicates that the amount of disagree- 
ment seems to be as great as ever. There are 
advocates of numerical grading on the scale 
of 100, of letter grades, of diagnostic reports, 
and of no grades at all. Some teachers uphold 
the two alternative grades of S and U only, 
while others propose that actual pupil papers 
and other work be exhibited to parents in place 
of marks. 

There are still defenders of both sides of the 
perennial controversy about whether a pupil 


should be graded in relation to his own ability: 


or with reference to the achievement of his 
fellows. The first group feels that if a child 
works to the limit of his capacity he does all 
that can be asked of him and should therefore 
receive a high mark. The second group holds 
that this is unrealistic because in all life situa- 
tions the individual must compete with others 
and be judged by his success in meeting that 
competition. 

As a matter of logic, this particular contro- 
versy seems pointless, since the two schools 
of thought are really dealing with two differ- 
ent problems. The first method grades the pu- 


pil’s effort, not his achievement; the second 
rates his actual accomplishment as viewed ob- 
jectively. Hence the two ideas are not alter- 
native means of marking the same thing. In 
the present writer’s experience a_ practical 
compromise is the use of two marks for each 
subject: a literal system of grades to show ob- 
jective achievement, and a U-S system to show 
effort. A mark of U-E would indicate quite a 
different situation from one of S-E, for in- 
stance; a grade of U-C would indicate clearly 
that here was a potential honor student who 
was neglecting his opportunities while still 
meeting the normal achievement standards of 
the class. 

Those who contend that grades are indefen- 
sible educationally, or who propose that purely 
descriptive and anecdotal reports be _ substi- 
tuted for conventional marking systems may 
have psychology and the best theory on their 
side. Nevertheless it is probable that the av- 
erage parent, if faced with a choice between 
the two, will prefer the usua] system of com- 
parative grades. His interest in his child and 


‘his sense of realism tell him that what he real- 


ly wants to know is how Johnny is doing in 
school in relation to the rest of his class. 
Parents ought to know and should be told 
in some way what their children’s strong and 
weak points of character and social relation- 
ships may be, but that alone is not enough. 
Comparative ability is equally important in 
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the practical aspects of life, in school and out, 
and the parent is entitled to know whether his 
child is a winner or a loser, as well as how he 
“played the game.” The proper guidance of the 
child by school and parent require the recog- 
nition of both these factors in his make-up. 
The Journal article concludes that the princi- 
pal common factor in the differences of teacher 
opinion about marking is the belief that the 
best system of grading is that which is most 
fruitful for the growth of the pupil. The 
search for that ideal system will continue for 
a long time. 


A GOAL FOR EDUCATION 


Henry Holt and Company have justly gained 
a great deal of favorable comment for the orig- 
inal and intelligent type of advertising they 
have sponsored. Their page of editorial com- 
ment in such periodicals as the Saturday Re- 
view are usually as well worth reading as the 
literary material in the magazine, and the 
Henry Holt house organ, Books in Their Cour- 
ses, is one example of textbook advertising 
matter that is really read. In the November 
issue of this little serial, Gordon M. Jones, 
president of one of Henry Holt’s competitors, 
was the contributor of an article particularly 
worth attention. It was entitled “Must, a De- 
fective Verb Pregnant with Meaning.” 

Mr. Jones began by commenting, as many 
others have, on the remarkable teaching 
achievements of the armed services during 
the war. There is little question that when 
these services set out to teach a group of men 
something, whether it was airplane spotting, 
navigation, mathematics or Japanese, it did so 
to a high degree of proficiency and in a re- 
markably short time. Many reasons have been 
given for their success—unlimited funds, ideal 
equipment, well-paid and competent instruc- 
tors, a concentration of time, and so on. Mr. 
Jones believes that not enough credit has been 
given to the effect of compulsion, the must. As 
he says: “It was a simple definite question of 
a student who either met a certain rigid stan- 
dard, or else—. The gulf between the reward 
for success and the penalty for failure was 
large... The Must was there and the import- 
ance of it cannot be overestimated.” 

Mr. Jones poses two questions. First, if 
must is such an important factor in education, 


why have educators permitted it to disappear 
from the curriculum? His answer is more gen- 
erally recognized by educators themselves than 
by laymen. It is chiefly the fact that the func- 
tion of the school has changed radically since 
1900. Then the secondary school was almost 
totally concerned with preparing a select few 
for college. It had one aim and direction; it 
could concentrate on that and the element of 
must was clearly present. A pupil had to meet 
certain high standards or be dropped out. 


But today over 60 per cent of the nation’s 
children go to secondary schools. They are 
not all going in one direction, but in many. 
The schools must try to give them all some- 
thing of value and keep them in school as long 
as possible. This multiplicity of standards and 
objectives has forced the school to abandon 
much of the element of compulsion and resort 
to different and weaker philosophies. “In an 
effort to make a virtue out of a necessity, we 
have talked of Progressive Education to give 
a high-sounding name to the program of letting 
a student do what, if anything, he happened 
to feel like doing at the moment. In the last 
analysis, it has been done, purely and simply, 
not because it was a good thing to do, but be- 
cause we did not know enough to tell him what 
had to be done in his particular case.” 


We have failed to determine exactly what 
should be required of the many different types 
of pupils we get, and so we generally fail to 
require much of anything except attendance 
and a reasonable compliance with disciplinary 
regulations. To fail a poor or lazy student or 
to compel him to leave school because his 
achievement is low is branded as wicked, re- 
actionary and against all good principles of 
education. We have given up must and re- 
placed it with should. Mr. Jones feels that this 
is but a natural reflection of the weakened fi- 
ber of a nation which has come to look more 
and more upon a beneficent government for 
relief from all ills and trials. 


The author’s second question is how the 
schools can regain some measure of the power 
of must. He admits that this is far harder to 
answer and offers no solution except to say 
that the schools must try to identify the goals 
to be reached, define standards for each, and 
set up and enforce appropriate rewards and 
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penalties in relation to these standards. He 
believes that failure to reach these standards 
should be penalized even if it means cutting 
off an individual’s schooling at a comparatively 
early age. This of course is heresy, but it has 
a certain amount of validity; our social philos- 
ophy at present demands more than we are 
willing to pay for or our schools know how to 
provide. Until education discovers how to 
make every child want to learn all that he pos- 
sibly can, it should not abandon entirely the 
use of must and the penalties for failure. 

The recent widely-quoted annual report by 
the Executive Secretary of the NEA includes 
these sentences: “No less than a complete high 
school education for every mentally competent 
child is sufficient. This goal should be adopted 
in every community.” Ideally this is certainly 
true; but until every community is able to 
provide every child with precisely the kind of 
twelve-year education he needs and will will- 
ingly strive for, it contains definite dangers. 
It means compelling the attendance of many 
pupils whom we are not actually equipped to 
help, and it means overlooking their failure 
to meet the standards we do set up, babying 
their faults, strengthening their rebellion at 
all education, and generally weakening the 
total authority and effectiveness of the school. 
There must be many who would agree with 
Mr. Jones that the duty of school and society is 
to reach an understanding as to the nature and 
extent of schooling that each child ought to 
have; to see that proper provisions are made 
to give it; and then to insist that each child 
actually reach the standards that have been 
set up for him. 


THE USE OF FAMILY HISTORY 


In the December number of Minnesota His- 
tory there was an interesting article by Sister 
Mary Virginia of the College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. It described a project 
which has been required of each American 
history student there for the past ten years. 
This was the compilation of a family history, 
not a skeleton family tree, but a narrative 
based upon all available information and pre- 
sented as an exercise in research and formal 
historical composition. There is much to be 
said for this method of meeting the problem 
of research themes and training in historical 


writing. As the author points out, the per- 
sonal element adds an interest factor to the 
routine of a term paper assignment which is 
usually otherwise lacking. The discovery that 
one’s ancestors had personal experiences with 
events and movements that are now embedded 
in textbooks gives new reality to the study of 
history. Family letters and diaries and the 
recollections of elder relations can do much 
to show the young student how closely the 
great events of every period affect the lives 
of individuals and how continuous and unend- 
ing is the stream of history. 


There are not only the advantages that come 
from a larger appreciation of the past, though 
any research project that accomplishes this 
alone justifies itself; there are other practical 
aspects. A family history project almost ne- 
cessarily involves the type of research which is 
of the greatest training value to an historical 
student—that is, the tracking down and using 
of manuscript materials, newspapers, legal 
documents and other scattered or unorganized 
sources. It is almost impossible for the stu- 
dent with this type of assignment to consult 
a card catalog, collect a few volumes at the 
desk, and with them at his elbow write an ac- 
ceptable theme with appropriate footnotes. 
As a matter of fact, to obtain any details about 
one’s family history more than two generations 
back is a difficult matter for most people and 
offers a worthy challenge to any historical stu- 
dent. A minor but practical advantage of this 
type of assignment lies in the unlimited variety 
of the topics, though this may be offset to a 
degree by the instructor’s inability to check 
the authenticity and reliability of the finished 
product. 


Genealogical research is often sneered at 
as the attribute of snobbery, but regardless of 
its purpose, the process itself can be an excel- 
lent training. Some secondary school teachers 
use it as a means of stimulating interest in 
local history, which is too often neglected from 
lack of time in an already overcrowded social 
studies program. At the secondary level fam- 
ily history could well be the central theme 
for the activities of a History Club; the re- 
search involved .would provide material for 
any number of interesting programs and dis- 
cussions. 
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TEACHING ETHICS 


Walter Gingery of Indianapolis contributed 
an excellent article on professional ethics to 
the December Clearing House. It is worth- 
while for a teacher to consider from time to 
time the essential nature of the work she has 
entered upon; it is especially important in 
these days of unrest and change. Mr. Gingery 
takes as his fundamental theme the divine 
worth of every child. This does not mean, of 
course, that every child is good, or likable, or 
intelligent; he may actually be stupid, or vic- 
ious, or mean. Nevertheless, he presents to 
the professional teacher not the question as 
to whether he deserves teaching or not, but 
merely the problem of how, when or where he 
should be taught. The ethical physician does 
not query whether a patient deserves healing; 
even the condemned criminal receives his best 
efforts. The mere fact that he is a human be- 
ing makes the doctor’s duty clear; so the mere 
fact that a child exists makes the professional 
teacher’s duty equally clear. This is Mr. Gin- 
gery’s point, and it is unassailable. 


It must be understood, however, and Mr. 
Gingery would undoubtedly admit, that this 
does not mean that each school and each class- 
room is ethically bound to continue indefinitely 
the attempt to educate each child who comes 
to it. That would be as harmful and indefens- 
ible as the attitude of the general medical prac- 
titioner who conceived it to be his duty to treat 
personally every illness and injury he found, 
regardless of its nature or complexity. His 
duty is to send those he is not equipped to heal 
to specialists. So it should be with education. 
The good teacher never rejects a child as un- 
worthy of education, but neither should he 
have to feel that it is his personal duty to con- 
tinue with it in every case. His responsibility 
and that of the school is to determine what the 
child needs, give it to him if possible, and if 
not, see that he receives it from specialists in 
education who can provide it. 


It is here that the basic difficulty arises that 
was referred to in the previous comments on 
Gordon Jones’ article. There is far too great 
a gap between the ideal which is demanded 
of education and the means which are pro- 
vided. There are hospitals and _ specialists 
available to take care of any type of illness 








which the average physician cannot treat; but 
the average school and teacher have wholly 
inadequate resources of specialized education 
to which they can refer their maladjusted chil- 
dren. This makes the position of the teacher 
extremely difficult and leads to a great deal 
of the discouragement and disillusion one finds 
in teaching. 

Mr. Gingery also contributes some good 
points on the salary question. His own words 
are worth quoting. “Salary is not a reward 
for teaching to be based on the excellence of 
the teacher. No amount of salary could ade- 
quately pay the good teacher, and by the same 
token the poor teacher would be too expensive , 
if he served gratis. Salary is paid to enable 
the teacher to live and continue to teach most 
acceptably. The amount of the salary should 
be governed by two factors only. These fac- 
tors are: (1) the amount that will enable a 
teacher so to live and educate himself and free 
himself from worry that he may best equip 
himself to teach and may render the best pos- 
sible service; and (2) the amount that will at- 
tract and hold in the profession the type and 
number of recruits who will be best able to 
carry on the profession.” 


These two points should be impressed on 
every school board and every parent, for they 
are much too inclined to look at teachers’ pay 
as they would that of a machinist or a brick- 
layer, an hourly wage to someone who can do 
a specified job. Since the problem of keeping 
good teachers in or coming into the profession 
is so acute today, the second of Mr. Gingery’s 
points needs constant emphasis. If a decline 
in prices should set in, many people will say 
that there is no further need of improving 
teachers’ pay. But until it can be clearly seen 
that education is drawing into its ranks a 
steady and adequate flow of the best potential 
teachers in the land, the fight for better sal- 
aries must go on. 


Good teachers must recognize that they will 
not and cannot ever be paid as much as they 
are worth, and will not expect it. But society 
must see to it that those who want to teach 
and can teach do not have to make sacrifices 
that are not required of recruits in other pro- 
fessions and occupations. As A. Gordon Mel- 
vin said in The Educational Forum: “If so- 
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ciety will pay through the nose for this, that, 
and the other type of half-developed person 
and leave the rising generation to be taught 
by worms then the rising generation will be 
worms.” 

“AMERICAN HERITAGE” 

A new quarterly journal, American Heri- 
tage, sponsored by the American Association 
for State and Local History, made its initial 
appearance in January, 1947. The periodical 
will deal with the teaching of state, local, and 
community history in the schools, and also 
with activities of historical societies, museums 
and similar agencies throughout the United 
States and Canada. It is available to teachers, 
administrators, and workers in the field of 
state and local history at $1.50 a year. Those 
who are members of the American Association 
for State and Local History will be allowed a 
special annual rate of $1.00. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the editor, Miss Mary E. Cun- 
ningham, Cooperstown, New York. 


NOTES 


A letter from Miss Flora Gunnerson of 
Hempstead High School reports an active and 
profitable year for the Long Island Social Stud- 
ies Council, of which Mr. Randal C. Powell of 
Freeport High School is president. Among 
the speakers which the Council has had at its 
meetings, or is planning to have, are Dr. How- 
ard R. Anderson, Specialist in Social Studies 
for the U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Erling 
M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; and Miss Mildred F. McChesney, State 
Supervisor of Social Studies. There is also 
planned a workshop type dinner meeting for 
the purpose of finding solutions for some of 
the problems of social studies teachers. Miss 
Gunnerson writes: “I wish I would stop going 
to these meetings. As a direct result of the 
talks of Dr. Anderson and Dr. Hunt, I have 
spent most of my Christmas vacation working 
on social studies, simply because they made 
me realize again how little I know about what 
I am trying to teach.” Most conscientious 
teachers have this same reaction to a good 
meeting, and it is surely the principal justifica- 
tion for holding them. 

The American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th St., New York 21, is 
sponsoring a program of local discussion 


groups to be known as the Peoples Section for 
the United Nations. Each month the Ameri- 
can Association sends the discussion groups 
a question with background information. The 
opinion of the group is reported back, com- 
bined with the views received from other 
groups, and the resulting analysis sent to the 
American delegation to the United Nations. 
Information about membership may be ob- 
tained from the address above. 

The radio program “America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air” will on March 20 feature as 
its speakers high school students selected by 
a contest conducted by Our Times. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be: “Should Our Pub- 
lic Schools Educate for Marriage and Family 
Relations?” 

The December issue of International Concili- 
ation, the little pamphlet serial of important 
documents published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, contained ‘The 
Idea of Human Rights,” by James T. Shotwell; 
the Bill of Human Rights drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace; and a report to the same Com- 
mission on “The Trusteeship System and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories.” 

Anyone interested in the progress of educa- 
tion in China should write to the Associated 
Boards for Christian Colleges in China, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, and ask to receive 
their monthly bulletin and news-magazine, Chi- 
na Colleges. 

A catalog of a wide variety of teaching aids 
on China entitled China in Your Classroom 
may be obtained from the Division of Ameri- 
can Activities, United Service to China, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


MIDDLE STATES COUNCIL 

For THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
The forty-third annual Spring Meeting of 
the Middle States Council will be held in Phil- 
adelphia, Friday and Saturday, March 21 and 
22. Friday’s sessions will be at the University 
of Pennsylvania in connection with the an- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week. At the first session, 
scheduled for 4:00 P.M., Dr. Roy A. Price of 
Syracuse University, will the chief speaker. 
At the dinner meeting at 6:15 P.M. the presi- 
dential address will be delivered by Harry 
Bard, Curriculum Specialist, Baltimore Public 
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Schools, followed by an address by Dr. Harry 
J. Carman, Dean of Columbia College, entitled: 
“You and the Fifty-Four Nations.” These cp- 
ening meetings will strike the keynote of the 
general theme “Building Better World Rela- 
tionships” which will run through the two- 
day sessions. 

The Saturday morning sessions, which will 
be held at Temple University, will be con- 
cerned with the study and teaching of state 
and local history as a foundation for better 
world relationships. This project of the Mid- 
dle States Council, already begun at the ses- 
sion which was jointly sponsored with the Na- 
tional Council at Boston in November, will be 
developed at the three educational levels: ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college. A number of 
speakers with experience in the field of local 
history and government will show the connec- 


tion of this important area with the broader 
fields of national and international affairs. 

The climax of the sessions will be reached 
at the Saturday luncheon at Mitten Hall, Tem- 
ple University, at which occasion a prominent 
delegate to the United Nations will address 
the members. This affair will have the joint 
sponsorship of the United Nations Council of 
Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Social Studies 
Club and the Southeastern Pennsylvania Social 
Studies Council. Tickets for the luncheon and 
also for the Friday evening dinner may be se- 
cured from H. Emory Wagner, Girard College, 
Philadelphia 21, Pa., at $2.00 each. 

An historical excursion to several of the re- 
stored mansions in Fairmount Park is sched- 
uled for Saturday afternoon; it will con- 


clude with a reception at famous Strawberry 
Mansion, sponsored by several local groups. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by IRA KREIDER 


Abington High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 


Lost Men of American History. By Stewart 
H. Holbrook. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. Pp. xiv, 370. $3.50. 

A majority of them were mavericks, mal- 
contents, unorthodox thinkers, . . . going 
against the wind and the tide. Often they 
were preposterous. More often they were 
genuine prophets ahead of their times, per- 
haps the most lonely sort of people there are. 
Right or wrong, every last one of them had 
some influence in forming the character of 
the American people. It is of them I sing. 
(p. x.) 

Whereupon, of his so-called “lost men,” from 
John Smith and William Bradford to Thorstein 
Veblen and W. S. U’Ren, Mr. Holbrook pro- 
ceeds to “sing,” and that usually in just the 
proper key. It may be said, however, that of 
the numerous personages brought to our at- 
tention on the pages of this volume, not all 
have been “lost” by any means. Nor, except 
in the generic sense, have all been “men.” Con- 
Spicuous are such names as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Dorothea Dix, Mary Baker Eddy, and 
Margaret Sanger. 


Also in this category is the name of Amelia 
Bloomer. Lost to history or not, hers is a part 
of the story of the emancipation of women, and 
the term which came to designate her very 
sensible nether garment is now a part of our 
vernacular. 

Notable among those actually rescued from 
near oblivion are Christopher Ludwick, Ezra 
Lee, and Deborah Sampson. The first was a 
German who did some underground work for 
Washington; the second operated a kind of 
one-man submarine against the British fleet 
during the American Revolution; while the 
third served as a soldier in the Continental 
army. 

Perhaps few of their countrymen today 
would recognize the names of Fred Warren 
and Julius A. Wayland. Yet, as Mr. Holbrook 
shows, through their weekly “Appeal to Rea- 
son,” with its phenomenal circulation, a vast 
amount of Leftist philosophy was brought 
before the American public. 

Altogether, quite a panorama of history is 
presented. Some will wonder, nevertheless, 
why a certain John Brown is mentioned, while 
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“Osawatomie” Brown receives no notice. The 
story of the latter might very appropriately 
form a portion of the chapter, “A Cloud on 
the Wind.” As it stands, the chapter resem- 
bles the play of “Hamlet,” with Hamlet left 
out. To this reviewer it appears that the story 
of Jacob S. Coxey and “Coxey’s Army” belongs 
somewhere in the volume, possibly in the chap- 
ter, “Apostles of Protest.” 

Ignatius Donnelly is paraded before us, but 
where is Chauncey Depew? 

Space limitations may be urged as having 
precluded attention to a greater number of 
figures. In this regard, it should occur, even 
to the casual reader, that the author might 
well have economized on space, for instance, 
by restraining his verbosity when tilting 
against prohibition and when debunking Sam- 
uel Adams, Horatio Alger, and Elbert Hub- 
bard. 

Mr. Holbrook’s latest volume is interesting 
and informative. Moreover, it is fairly well 
based upon the solid ground of fact. Eye-open- 
ing chapters are: “War in the Mauve Decade,” 
“Muckrakers and Other Critics,” and “In 
Praise of the Harding Era.” 

This work will afford good collateral read- 
ing for college classes in American history. 

The book is indexed and there are a number 
of illustrations. 

J. F. SANTEE 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 





Where Are We Heading? By Sumner Welles. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
Pp. 397. $2.50. 

This book by the capable career diplomat 
and friend of Franklin D. Roosevelt is aptly 
named, Where Are We Heading? First of all 
the author sets forth the program for postwar 
international understanding that was being 
built before the death of Mr. Roosevelt—a pro- 
gram in which Mr. Welles was himself play- 
ing an important part. Then he outlines with 
great clarity the way in which misunderstand- 
ings have developed between the nations, par- 
ticularly between Russia and the nations of 
the West, since the demise of the wartime pres- 
ident. 

Toward the close of the book, the author 


sums up the gains and losses in the process of 
peacemaking as these have accrued under the 
leadership of Messrs. Byrnes and Truman. 
It was the vision and the resolution of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in the final months of his life 
that made it possible for the United Nations 
Organization to come into being. This gain 
has been preserved. Also, the United States 
h&s taken the lead in the establishment of the 
financial and economic agencies that are so ne- 
cessary for the reconstruction of the world, 
such as the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the United Nations Social 
and Economic Council. Finally, ‘President 
Truman has made it possible for the foreign 
policy of the United States to become a policy 
which is now far above the sphere of party 
politics. In this, leading Republicans have co- 
operated with him. Such have been the gains. 
“But unfortunately,” thinks Mr. Welles, “‘the 
failures that make up the debit side must rep- 
resent a cause for increasing anxiety to every 
American citizen.” Here are the failures. 


First, the United States has abandoned the 
true principles of the Good Neighbor Policy 
toward other American countries, and, as a 
result the solidarity of the American Republics 
has in a short time been disastrously under- 
mined. Second, the United States has failed in 
her attempt to promote unity in China. Third, 
“By her failure before the end of the war to 
secure a common agreement between the Big 
Four upon a long-range policy to be pursued 
jointly toward Germany, the United States has 
made possible the conflicts resulting from four 
divergent policies.” Mr. Welles believes that 
Mr. Roosevelt, who understood Stalin, had 
managed to get this process of agreement 
started on the right track, but that Secretary 
Byrnes muffed the chance to continue in that 
direction. 


Fourth, the smaller powers no longer con- 
sider the United States as the champion of 
their legitimate rights in the community of 
the nations. In practice she has failed to sup- 
port her declarations about “the sovereign 
equality of all nations, great or small.” Fifth, 
the United States has exercised no vigorous 
moral leadership in such issues as that of Pal- 
estine and the future of the colonial peoples. 
Sixth, the practice of the United States in help- 
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ing to draft the proposed peace treaties is fre- 
quently in flagrant disregard of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. We are endorsing pro- 
posed treaties containing provisions in direct 
violation of the Charter. Seventh, “The United 
States has failed to find any basis for agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union upon the essentials 
of a peaceful and stable world. The responsi- 
bility for such failure must be shared by both 
governments. Yet the American people are 
compelled to recognize the dangerous fact that 
suspicion and antagonism between the two 
greatest powers in the world are steadily 
mounting.” 

No one should conclude from this statement 
that Mr. Welles is pro-Russian in his analysis. 
He is full of criticisms of Russia. He believes 
that American representatives since the death 
of Mr. Roosevelt have given in at times when 
they should have remained firm. If they had 
understood the background better, they could 
have obtained more concessions and main- 


tained more good will while giving in less. 
These conclusions are supported by much 


data given in chapters on “Progress Toward 
World Order,” “Peacemaking,” “The Recon- 
struction of Europe,” “Inter-American System 
in Jeopardy,” “Shadows Over the Near East,” 
“The Nationalist Surge in Asia,” and “Our 
Foreign Policy.” 

It is not difficult to agree with Mr. Welles 
that World Government in the present genera- 
tion is not possible to realize. There are many 
people in all nations who are not yet ready to 
accept the very practical] ideal. Tradition is 
made of stubborn stuff. More realistic is the 
hope that the United Nations can be grown 
in time into World Government. 


I believe that the same stubbornness of tra- 
dition makes equally unrealistic, however, a 
position that the author takes with respect to 
Germany. He believes that Germany should 
be maintained without central government as 
a group of autonomous states. But German 
tradition is stubborn, too. Probably every Ger- 
man will resent such an attempt. Few acts 
could be more instrumental in binding all Ger- 
mans together in an ineradicable determina- 
tion to undo what any nation would consider 
the rankest sort of injustice, should the same 
thing happen to it. The argument is complete- 


ly irrelevant at this point that Germany has 
been guilty of infamous behavior toward oth- 
ers. Psychological rather than ethical factors 
will determine the response. 

This review may well close with an eloquent 
statement from Mr. Welles on the last page of 
his book: 

“Some day the anarchy of unrestrained na- 
tionalism will give place to an international 
federalism; some day the spiritual and politi- 
cal liberty of the individual will be consecra- 
ted by universal law, and his economic liberty 
will be assured by the discovery of the means 
of ending poverty in the midst of potential 
plenty ... It may be that great social convul- 
sions and new wars will come to pass before 
these ends are attained. But these ends can be 
achieved—and achieved by peaceful means and 
by friendly cooperation—through the United 
Nations. That is the challenge which the 
American people confront.” 

In the light of the coming of the atomic 
bomb, it is a little difficult to see how these 
dreams are to be achieved, ever, if we are to 
have much more of war. 

AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Constitutional Government and Democracy. 
By Carl J. Friedrich. Boston, Mass.: Ginn 
and Company, 1946. Pp. xix, 695. $4.00. 

According to the author, examination of the 
history and forms of modern government re- 
veals that the only enduring form exists in 
constitutional democracy. 

This text in the field of comparative gov- 
ernment, is a revised edition of the author’s 
Constitutional Government and Politics, pub- 
lished in 1941. A new first chapter gives his- 
torical perspective to the rise of constitution- 
alism. Greater emphasis than in the earlier 
edition is put on the role of executive leader- 
ship in the light of recent events, and on Eng- 
lish and Dominion government as contrasted 
with French and German. The author has also 
abandoned the principle maintained in the first 
edition that agreement on fundamentals was 
a necessary condition of constitutionalism. He 
now claims that constitutionalism is the only 
system of government which seems able to 
function without agreement on fundamentals. 
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The topics discussed include bureaucracy, 
military and diplomatic establishments, the po- 
lice power, and judicial, legislative and admin- 
istrative functions in relation to the whole 
constitutional trend. 

Although the author states in his pre-preface 
that the present work is re-issued in pre-war 
form, his chapters on “Press and Radio—the 
Control of Communications” and “Interest 
Groups and the Relation of Government to 
Modern Industrial Life” seem especially timely. 
His concluding chapter is devoted to the “‘Scope 
and Method of Political Science.” A very use- 
ful annotated bibliography is appended. 

Recognizing that there is nothing complete 
or final about constitutionalism as an achieve- 
ment, he plans to make a comparative study 
between constitutional democracy and the con- 
ciliar democracy of the Soviet government and 
to revise this present work after the slowly 
evolving social democracies of Great Britain, 
France and the neighboring countries have 
been more firmly established. 

R. T. SOLIS-COHEN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Human Factors in Management. Edited by 
Schuyler Dean Hoslett. Parkville, Mo.: 
Park College Press, 1946. Pp. 322. $4.00. 

Raymond Swing stated in a recent broadcast 
that industrial relations are now news and 
that “what is needed . . . is greater wisdom 
and skill in handling human relations.” If this 
is so, Human Factors in Management is a time- 
ly book. A series of papers already published 
in various books and journals during the past 
seven years, on a variety of themes ranging 
from general aspects of social psychology to 
case studies of industrial experiments, and by 
a variety of authors, is given relevance and 
unity by the underlying “conception of human 
groups as dynamic social systems” and by an 
emphasis on the necessity of paying as much 
attention “to the social organization of team- 
work as to the logical organization of opera- 
tions.” 

In a framework of business enterprise which 
is essentially authoritarian in structure, with 
the worker at the bottom of the pyramid of 
authority, and in which, as many of the stud- 
ies in this volume reveal, “the average execu- 


tive knows little or nothing about the ‘social 
organization’ of his business,” it is little won- 
der that the intangibles of human relations are 
often neglected. Yet, as the editor states, “help- 
ing employees with their problems is not so- 
cial welfare work; it is good management.” 
Most workers, he points out, want to do their 
work in “an atmosphere of approval,” with 
a sense of security, of “belonging,” of recog- 
nition, and of participation. How can these 
basic desires be satisfied in modern industrial 
society ? 

The problems of human relations are con- 
sidered from the point of view of both the 
management and the worker. Excellent papers 
by Douglas McGregor and F. J. Roethlisberger 
consider the basic implications of the subor- 
dinate-superior relationship in industry, and 
three studies analyze methods for improving 
business leadership. Much attention is given 
to studies of employee attitudes. Arthur Korn- 
hauser, in the final paper in the book, evalu- 
ates seven different methods of analysis. His 
statement that while these attitude surveys 
are useful, there has been a tendency to over- 
generalize the conclusions, should be taken to 
heart by certain industrial analysts. The fa- 
mous researches in the Hawthorne (Chicago) 
plant of the Western Electric Company are 
highlighted in two excellent papers by G. C. 
Homans and W. J. Dickson (co-author with 
F. J. Roethlisberger of the classic study of 
these researches, Management and the Work- 
er), and are referred to by many other con- 
tributors to this stimulating symposium. The 
free-answer interview or non-directive system 
of counseling, which was one product of the 
Hawthorne experiments, is considered in re- 
lation to other methods, particularly as applied 
by the Federal Security Agency. 

The viewpoints of the authors of this vol- 
ume are remarkably consistent. Minor differ- 
ences occasionally appear, as between the edi- 
tor and Margaret E. Barron on the counseling 
role of the supervisor, and between R. N. Mc- 
Murry and Arthur Kornhauser on the rela- 
tive importance of wages as a source of worker 
dissatisfaction. A few statements are certainly 
questionable, such as McMurry’s flat assertion 
that ‘‘Practically without exception every bus- 
iness organization which is experiencing seri- 
ous labor trouble today is simply reaping the 
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reward of years of bad personnel administra- 
tion.” 

The reading of this well-edited volume, 
which arrestingly illuminates the human side 
of industrial relations, should not be confined 
to business executives; for, as suggested in 
the paper by Gordon Allport on “The Psychol- 
ogy of Participation” (which might well have 
prefaced the entire symposium) “as Dewey 
has shown, the task of obtaining from the com- 
mon man participation in matters affecting 
his own destiny is the central problem of de- 
mocracy.” 

NORMAN D. PALMER 
Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 


Here They Dug the Gold. By George F. Willi- 
son. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 
Pp 315. $3.50. 

Last year George F. Willison’s Saints and 
Strangers was one of the more valuable books 
for the teacher of American history who might 
be seeking material to help bring alive the past. 
It was a book which should be familiar to all 
teachers and which will enrich the shelves of 
any school or classroom library. With the 
present volume, Mr. Willison again has pre- 
sented the teacher of American history with 
authentic and vivid material which will appeal 
to many adolescents who are left “cold” by the 
usual history book. 

Here They Dug the Gold was first written 
in 1931. It is the story of the Pike’s Peak gold 
rush, of the exciting and colorful mining com- 
munities, and of the people who mined for 
gold, both among the hills and among the 
miners. It is also an interesting chapter on 
social transition. 

More than anything else, this book is the 
story of the Tabors. Of a village storekeeper 
and postmaster who became, by means of luck 
and a gambler’s touch, a United States Senator 
and one of the wealthiest men in the country. 
Of the young girl who married him in 1883, in 
the fashionable Willard Hotel in Washington; 
and who, at her wedding, was wearing a 
diamond necklace worth almost $100,000. Over 
half a century later she froze to death, in a 
lonely shack near a deserted mine shaft. 

This new edition is a rather thorough re- 
vision of the former book. The description of 


the Old Central City play festival, and of the 
tragic end of “Baby” Doe Tabor’s dramatic 
and changing life, have been added. Interest- 
ing documentation, an index, and a bibliogra- 
phy are also included for the first time. The 
new illustrations and excellent end-paper maps 
add to the value of the volume. 

It is more than doubtful if this country will 
ever again see anything to compare with the 
wild speculation, the sudden fortunes, and the 
dramatic changes which followed the discovery 
of silver in Leadville. Readers of this volume 
will be able, vicariously, to relive this colorful 
and interesting period. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN. 
New York City 





The Wild Flag. By E. B. White. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946. Pp. xiv, 
188. $2.00. 

Surely it is not idle prophecy to say that 
mankind moves toward a world social order. 
The steps being taken toward global union in 
our day recall those our forefathers took to- 
ward national union two centuries ago. Time 
has upheld their conviction that in union the 
welfare of each member state would infinitely 
surpass what the state could attain by itself. 
It is altogether proper that we, the sons of the 
Founding Fathers, should be called upon now 
to fit the principle of common welfare to the 
dimensions of mankind. How long will it take 
three score and ten neighbor nations to smooth 
inter-nation frictions and sublimate inter-na- 
tion differences, to the end that a global social 
order be founded strong enough to support a 
constitutional roof safe from the cracks of 
civil war? 

E. B. White raises a persuasive voice for 
world government. Is our primary allegiance 
now to the fragment of mankind in our nation 
or to humanity itself? In view of the stress 
upon nationalism in our time “an observant 
child might reasonably ask whether he is 
pledging allegiance to a flag or to a shroud.” 
National flags, symbols of rival welfares and 
fearful, fractional Man, need now give way to 
one flag for Man whose welfare is single and 
whole. 

Months 


before the meetings 
Woods and San Francisco, Mr. White’s editori- 
als in The New Yorker pointed out in the cur- 


at Bretton 
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rent of passing events the signs of the choice 
we must make: unified world or war. Despite 
all objections and difficulties, which Mr. White 
does not minimize, our generation must create 
world government, else atomic fission will 
topple the car of human history into the abyss 
of oblivion. 

The Wild Flag brings these editorials to- 
gether, from April 1943 to June 1946. They 
make an eloquent appeal for one world govern- 
ment. Mr. White by-passes existing blue- 
prints and outlines for world government, con- 
tenting himself with rooting deep within us 
the resolution to bring all mankind under one 
constitutional roof before the atomic rain 
begins. His epigrammatic, simple, deft lan- 
guage will grip older youth no less than their 
fathers. He tears away all sorts of obfusca- 
tions from the picture of the world’s need for 
unity and implants in the reader the determi- 
nation to attain the goal. 

Morris WOLF. 
Girard College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Horace Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader. By 
Henry Luther Stoddard. New York: G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946. 
$3.50. 

Henry Luther Stoddard, the author of two 
previous books drawn from his experience as a 
newspaper man, now turns to the career of one 
of America’s greatest journalists. A wide use 
of private and public collections of Greeley 
material has been made. The result is an inter- 
esting and accurate account of Greeley and his 
times. 

The boy, Horace Greeley, son of poor New 
England parents, gets a job as a printer for 
a small-town paper. Dissatisfied with this, he 
is attracted to the big city. At the point of his 
arrival in New York, the book gives a good 
description of the city at that time. Travel on 
the Erie Canal and the trip overland to the 
Pacific are among other vivid descriptions of 
the United States in the mid-century. 

Greeley’s interest in the Whig party begins 
as the editor of New York state Whig campaign 
publications. Much Whig history is contained 
in the biography. The Greeley Jsms identify 
him with the reformers of his day. When he 


Pp. xiv, 338. 


starts his Tribune, he shows an instinctive 
news sense, becoming the spokesman of the 
people. 

Money is an elusive thing to him. He shares 
the profits of the Tribune with his associates, a 
group of brilliant newspapermen. People want- 
ing loans or gifts find, in him an easy mark, 
The author also gives attention to Greeley’s 
frustrated personal life and his empty home 
life. 

Mr. Stoddard follows the course of his 
journalistic and public career, his connections 
with the Brook Farm and Fourierism, his 
adventures in politics, his relations with Lin- 
coln, and his campaign for the presidency. 
Greeley does no man’s bidding and never turns 
from principle despite ridicule and contempt. 

Our young people need to be reminded of 
Greeley. It is good for them to be acquainted 
with the idealism of the day when the news- 
paper reflected the personality and principles 
of the editor. Our national history, moreover, 
is more meaningful when humanized by a 
setting such as is provided by this biography. 





Sequoya. By Catherine Cate Coblentz. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1946. Pp. 197. $2.50. 

The method of the author, a resident of 
Washington, D. C., is to spend much time in 
libraries exploring source material concerning 
stirring events in our nation’s history to find 
settings stressing the ideals of liberty and 
personal responsibility for her stories for 
young people. 

Sequoya was a great and noble American in 
whose honor have been named a mountain on 
the Tennessee-North Carolina boundary, a dis- 
trict in Oklahoma and the great trees of Cali- 
fornia. Statues in his memory are found in 
Georgia and in the Capitol at Washington. 
Born of a Cherokee mother and a white father, 
he lived in the period, 1791 to 1839, when the 
Cherokee Nation was being dispersed from its 
Georgia homeland to the Indian territory be- 
vond the Mississippi. The white men shame- 
lessly drove the Indians from their homes even 
though they had made great advances in civili- 
zation and had organized a government that 
was much like that of the modern nations. 

Sequoya, the Lame One, a teller of the lore 
of his people, burdened by physical pain, cor- 
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ceived the idea that the welfare of his people 
would be promoted by developing a system of 
writing for the Cherokee language. Misunder- 
stood by his wife and by his people, he set 
about his task in a lonely cabin. Working alone 
for ten years, when his fellows accused him of 
working strange spells, he formed a Cherokee 
alphabet of eighty-six sounds or syllables. His 
almost superhuman accomplishment ended the 
strife between the eastern and western Chero- 
kees, and preserved the Indian culture. The 
story, told in an interesting manner, instills 
fine idealism. 





The New Europe—An Introduction to Its Po- 
litical Geography. By Walter Fitzgerald. 
New York and-+London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945-1946. Pp. xiii, 298. $2.75. 

In this treatise, Walter Fitzgerald, profes- 
sor of geography at the Victoria University of 

Manchester, deals ably with those factors of 

geography, race and nationality which condi- 

tion human relationships in Europe today. 

The stated purpose of the author is to “make 


a small contribution to the solution of prob- 
lems which, left disregarded or handled with- 
out objective purpose, are likely to continue to 
endanger the peace of Europe and of the en- 
tire world.” (p. xii.) 

One of the most illuminating chapters is en- 
titled, “The Partition of Europe After the 
First World War.” Here some of the causes of 
the Second World War are clearly set forth. 

The other six.chapters are: “The Concept of 
Political Geography,” “The Nation-States of 
Western Europe: Their Evolution in Relation 
to Geography,” “Frontiers of Nationality in 
Central and Eastern Europe,” “The Soviet 
Experiment in Political Geography,” “Some 
Geographical Questions of Peninsular Europe,” 
and “Europe in Its World Relations.” 

Each chapter is followed by a bibliography 
representing French and German, as well as 
English and American, writers. There are 
28 maps and three appendices. 

In order to read these appendices with full 
appreciation, one should bear in mind two 
facts—the first being that the direct cause of 
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the Second World War was the violation of 
the Polish frontiers, and the second, that there 
is a document called the Atlantic Charter. In- 
dicative of the character of the material pre- 
sented is the excerpt in Appendix B from Win- 
ston Churchill’s speech of December 15, 1944, 
in which, as spokesman for the British Empire, 
Mr. Churchill expressed his satisfaction with 
the Polish boundaries as changed at the insti- 
gation of the Soviet authorities. (pp. 284-285.) 
Here is a superb example of rationalization. 


Regarding German _ activities directed 
toward making the most of Germany’s key po- 
sition on the continent, Professor Fitzgerald 
writes: 


Possessed of so many vital links in the 
great routes of Europe, Germany, with com- 
mendable powers of organization, fashioned, 
in the years before the Second World War, 
the best-equipped and most elaborate trans- 
port network of Europe, if not of the entire 
world. The arterial motor-road, the railway, 
the canal, and the civil airline—each made 
its distinctive contribution to a highly-cen- 
tralized system which was planned to op- 
erate as a unit. If her mood had been that 
of a good European citizen, Germany’s gen- 
ius for transport organization would have 
proved of immense benefit to the well-being 
of the continent as a whole. (p. 232.) 
Among the paragraphs devoted to “man- 

dates,” this appears: 


Whilst admitting the desirability, as well 
as the difficulties, of placing the ex-German 
colonies under effective international control, 
it would have been wise to have prevented 
any of the victorious powers from obtaining 
a leading, not to say exclusive, role in their 
administration. The suspicion that they 
were virtually prizes of war awarded to 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, the Union of South Africa, and New 
Zealand, respectively, was never completely 
dispelled. (p. 233.) 

The author holds that the term “natural 
frontier” has little claim to geographical va- 
lidity. He believes that lines have generally 
been drawn on the map of Europe with some 
particular nationalistic ends in view, and that 
those who draw these lines conveniently dis- 
cover certain topographical features which 


serve splendidly as “natural’’ boundaries, 
There is, according to the author, no possibility 
of compartmentalizing the diverse peoples of 
Central and Southeastern Europe, for the in- 
termingling of populations of varied ethnic 
and cultural origins took place before the par- 
tition of Europe into nation-states. (p. 3.) 

Professor Fitzgerald is of the opinion that 
national boundaries often do harm in Europe. 
On this subject, he observes: 

As the world is a whole made up of inter- 
related’ parts, political frontiers—however 
natural—are artificial lines of division which 
obstruct inter-regional co-operation, their 
purpose being to partition what to Nature 
is indivisible. Through their influence, ad- 
jacent peoples are turned away from associ- 
ation with each other, and are led to exag- 
gerate the usually small ethnological and cul- 
tural differences which distinguish them. 
Moreover, as they correspond more with po- 
litical ideals than with geographical reali- 
ties, they may be opposed to a satisfactory 
economic and social adjustment of the com- 
munity to its environment. (p. 5.) 

Simple, yet profound,this is one of the best 
books on the European situation. It will prove 
to be a valuable reference work for such cour- 
ses as Recent American History, Contempo- 
rary Problems, and International Relations. 

J. F. SANTEE 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
R. T. SoOLtIs-COHEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Causes of the French Revolution. By Al- 
fred Cobban. London: The Historical As- 

sociation, 1946. Pp. 27. One Shilling. 
This pamphlet is the first of a series of pro- 
jected courses of reading on important topics. 
This series shows the factual value and liter- 
ary quality of the works discussed, and their 
relationship to other treatments of the topic. 
In this pamphlet we find critiques of some 
of the better known books on the origins of 
the French Revolution—The Cambridge Mod- 
ern History, and books by Burke, Arthur 
Young, Carlyle, Michelet, de Toqueville, Taine, 
Roustan, Aulard, Madelin, Funck-Brentano, 
Gaxotte, Henry See, and Mathiez. The author 
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regards the study of these books as a learning 
exercise on the possibilities and dangers in 
writing history, and the changes that have 
occurred in the writing of history during the 
last century. A bibliography is appended. 


Industrial Peace—A Progress Report. New 
York: National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 1946. Pp. 104. 

In November, 1945, President Truman called 
a Labor-Management Conference to establish 
long-term policies which would improve rela- 
tionships between labor and management in 
American industry, and thus minimize indus- 
trial warfare in the future. 

A summary report on the Conference has 
been issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Division of Labor Standards, as Bulletin No. 
77. 


Industrial Peace—A Progress Report is is- 
sued on behalf of management’s representa- 
tives at the Conference, to present the behind- 
the-scenes report on the deliberations of each 
group concerning collective bargaining, man- 
agement’s right to manage, representation and 


jurisdictional questions, conciliation services, 
initial collective agreements, and existing col- 
lective agreements. For each of these topics 
the positions of labor and of management are 
arranged in parallel columns. Where they dis- 
agree, Management’s position is stated in the 
first column opposite Labor’s in the second 
column. Where they agree, Management’s pro- 
posal is likewise stated in the first column and 
Labor’s position in the second is indicated by 
the words “substantial agreement.” 

The booklet concludes with a directory of 
the management representatives, labor repre- 
sentatives, public members, industry research 
committee and industry public relations ad- 
visers. 


The United Nations. By Allen W. Dulles and 
Beatrice Pitney Lamb. With a Statement 
by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Association, No. 
59. September-October, 1946, Illustrated. 
Pp. 96. 25 cents. 


The booklet deals almost wholly with the 
various organs for international action cre- 
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ated by the Charter. It sketches the main out- 
lines of the United Nations System and dis- 
cusses the viewpoints advocating world gov- 
ernment versus the United Nations. 

The whole United Nations constitutional 
structure is much broader than the Charter it- 
self. Each of the specialized agencies—the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and the International Labor Organ- 
ization—has its own Charter, although each 
is related to the others. The constitutional 
structure of the United Nations is thus very 
flexible and capable of a vast expansion lim- 
ited only by the willingness of member gov- 
ernments and peoples to add to its authority 
in specific fields of activity. 

If the people work for specific objectives in 
the fields of international security, control of 
atomic energy, etc., they can gradually reduce 
the area of disagreement among the Nations, 
thus making the United Nations become a true 
world society. 

Appendices include a list of member states 
of the U. N. and Warren R. Austin’s statement 
on U. N. Peace Goals. 


Program of Information in World Affairs. By 


Edgar B. Wesley, Director, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: The 
Star, 1946. $1.50. 


1946-1947. 
Minneapolis 


The Program of Information in World Af- 
fairs consists of two main parts, a guide to 
the study of world affairs and a series of week- 
ly tests which appear in the Minneapolis Star 
throughout the school year. 

The leaflet is being used in connection with 
a current events contest for participating ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. Its subject matter and bibliography, 
however, are not arranged or differentiated 
according to grade levels. Conspicuous by its 
absence is reading suitable for elementary, jun- 
ior high, and senior high school pupils, except 
for the gifted senior high school students. For 
all levels except the last group the facts must 
be collected, organized, and simplified by the 
teacher before the children can learn them. 


The Dynamics of Words. By the Semantics 
Workshop Associates. Boston, Mass.: The 
Semantics Workshop Associates, 1946. 
Unpaged. 


Four separate documents are bound together 
in this leaflet: an introduction which states 
the purpose of the publishers; an explanation 
of the nature of general semantics as disting- 
uished from semantics; an editorial, “The 
Danger of Words”; and two letters. 

The publishers, The Semantics Workshop 
Associates, are engaged in studying the rela- 
tionship between language and behavior. They 
wish to maintain a scientific and objective ap- 
proach to all questions of current interest and 
to provide a methodology, a common way of 
thinking and of using words that will insure 
some degree of clear insight and sound evalu- 
ation with respect to every phase of the con- 
temporary scene. 

“General semantics” is used to indicate the 
particular significance popularly given to the 
word. This term, first used by Alfred Korzyb- 
ski in Science and Sanity, is distinguished 
from “semantics” which generally refers to the 
meaning and use of words. 

In “The Danger of Words,” the editorial 
printed in the Boston Herald on January 25, 
1946, the editor states that conflict may arise 
not through stupidity, stubbornness, or an un- 
scientific attitude toward the problems invol- 
ved, but through an _ unscientific attitude 
toward language itself. 

As a demonstration in general semantics, 
the Semantics Workshop Associates mailed 
announcements of a lecture “Semantic Factors 
in Intercultural Relations,” by Professor S. I. 
Hayakawa, Professor of English at the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago, and au- 
thor of the well-known book Language in Ac- 
tion. The recipients of these announcements 
reacted in different ways. Three hundred at- 
tended the lecture. Some wrote letters to the 
Herald newspaper office. Two of these letters 
are published in the leaflet as examples of the 
different ways different individuals evaluate 
words. 

Our Kampf. By Joseph D. Levitan. New York: 
The William Frederick Press, 1946. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 60. $1.00. 

This startling title refers to our campaign 
to win the peace. The author has a strong 
sense of the urgency of the problems confront- 
ing the United States. He wants to counteract 
the effects of the pessimistic predictions con- 
cerning our economic future. That is his rea- 
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Needed—The Right Approach 


Nothing contributes more to producing 
informed and enlightened citizens than an 
approach to history which makes students 
see the relationships between the past and 
the present and the lessons they convey. 


Provided by THIS OUR WORLD 


This is the approach provided by THIS 
OUR WORLD. From it tomorrow’s citi- 
zens will gain a comprehensive, well- 
balanced knowledge of all parts of the world 

. a clear vision of our social, economic, 
and cultural development ... a true ap- 
preciation of the importance of democracy. 


With Interest 


What is more, the student will enjoy it. 
Here at last is history made palatable. . . 
by interesting style . . . by continuity of 
thought . . . by illustrations informing as 
well as decorative . . . by a close tie-up with 
present problems. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
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son for having this book issued in highly con- 
densed form in a special edition. 

He believes that we can develop new pro- 
cedures for solving our immediate problems. 
To do so we require an awareness of their ex- 
istence and greater knowledge and understand- 
- ing in the fields of government, economics and 
sociology. The author prescribes the applica- 
tion of socio-economic procedures to the solu- 
tion of economic problems. 

Although he writes of his proposed “Regu- 
lated National Economy” as an enthusiastic 
advocate, he requests the reader to react to 
his proposals in a letter. The booklet contains 
a glossary, a list of government agencies, and 
one of economic obstacles. 


Forty-First Annual Report 1945-1946. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. New York City, 1946. Pp. 160. 

The Report is divided into four parts. Part 
I, “The Work of the Year,” contains two pa- 
pers. The first is “The Teacher and Educa- 
tional Results,” which proposes that the pres- 
ent crisis in American higher education be 
settled by offering faculty incentives, more 
effective means of measuring the results of 
teaching, and more adequate compensation of 
teachers. The second paper is historical and 
statistical—“‘A Record of Experience with the 
Closed List,” which presents the Foundation’s 
pension experience. Part II, “Educational In- 
quiry,” contains a paper on “Examinations 
and Education” by William S. Learned, who 
sets forth observations, conclusions, and sug- 
gestions garnered during more than eighteen 
years of work. A second paper in Part II is 

“Educational Grants of the Carnegie Corpo- 

ration and the Carnegie Foundation.” 

Part III is concerned with administration 
and Part IV with obituaries. A report of the 
treasurer and an index are also included. 


How Can We Teach About Sex? By Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 122. New York: Public Affairs In- 
formation Committee, Inc., 1946. TIllus- 
trated. Pp. 32. 10 cents. 

Sex is inseparable from human growth. 
Therefore, in the opinion of the author, sex 
education should not be compartmentalized as 
a separate subject nor should it be the sole re- 
sponsibility of the home or the school or the 


— 


church. The author is particularly opposed to 

doctors supervising sex education. 

He recommends studying “Shuman relations,” 
“personal adjustment,” “social hygiene,”’ “mar- 
riage and home-making,” or “education for 
family life.” These should assist the learner 
in all situations in which being male or female 
plays a role. Not only the schools but the home 
and all other social institutions are jointly re. 
sponsible for guiding the learner. 

We, the Peoples: A Brief History of the United 
Nations. New York: American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 1946. Pp. 81. 
20 cents. 

A revised edition. 

The United Nations—A Handbook of the U.N. 
Prepared by the Current Events Editors 
of the American Education Press. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company, 1946, 
Pp. 33. 15 cents each in quantities of ten 
or more. 

Planned for use in the social studies pro- 
gram in the schools. 

CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
John of America. By Loring MacKaye. New 

York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1947. Pp. 244. $2.50. 

Fiction for youth, with the story of a boy 
leaving seventeenth century England steeped 
in superstition for indenture in Virginia. 

The Web of Government. By R. M. Maclver. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947. Pp. 498. $4.50. 

A scholarly analysis of the nature, functions, 
and evolution of the state. 

Congress at the Crossroads. By George B. Gal- 
loway. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, 1946. Pp. ix, 374. $3.50. 

The book tells about the organization and 
work of Congress and what reorganization is 
needed to make it more efficient. 

Can Science Save Us? By George A. Lundberg. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. 122. $1.00. Paper. 

A brief for the use of the scientific method 
in the solution of our social problems. 

Saudi Arabia. By K. 8. Twitchell. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1947. Pp. xiii, 192. $2.50. 

An account of the natural resources, cus 
toms, and political administration of a little 
known nation. 
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